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ARMENIAN FOLKTALES FROM DETROIT 
Collected by SustE HooGasIAn and edited by EMELYN E. GARDNER 


The following stories are selected from about two hundred tales which I 
recorded in shorthand from the oral recitation of Armenian friends and later 
translated into English as a part of the Folklore Project in Wayne University. 
In the southwestern part of Detroit known as Delray, where most of my tales 
were collected, the Armenians have their own church, clubs, school, and 
stores, where only their own native language is spoken. On one of the streets 
of Delray the men gather daily in the coffee houses to discuss world affairs, 
to exchange neighborhood gossip, and sometimes to tell and to listen to old 
tales. In the homes, stories from the ancient homeland told by grandmothers 
and graybeards delight the children and also the adults, who sit about and 
drink cup after cup of Turkish coffee as they listen and mentally relive their 
own happy childhood hours in a distant land. 

Armenians in common with other peoples from the Near East excel in story- 
telling. Often not satisfied with quietly relating the adventures of a poor lad, 
a rich king or some other character in a tale, they walk about and dramati- 
cally pantomime the action suggested. Usually when one asks some middle- 
aged or elderly person whether he knows any old stories he replies somewhat 
like this: ‘‘Sure, I do; want to hear some?”’ In case an informant has had little 
or no education, when asked to tell a story he is likely to swing into a long 
rambling romantic tale in which magic plays an important part. If he is 
fairly literate he may know only exempla and human anecdotes of a homiletic 
nature, for it was by the use of such tales that the church and the church 
schools in Armenia emphasized the principles of conduct which they con- 
sidered worthy of imitation. 

If an informant is asked where he has learned a story which he tells he gen- 
erally replies in his own way, ‘‘O, I don’t know; maybe I heard it from my 
grandmother, my uncles, or my father. They used to take turns in telling tales 
during the winter season when the members of our family came together to 
card and soften the wool produced by their sheep. Each one would try to 
outdo the others in telling the longest story, sometimes by running two or 
three stories together. Then everybody would laugh, and the next fellow 
would try to make his story last still longer.’’ Or perhaps an informant will 
recall that he learned a story he knows, from hearing it told by one of the 
old men who used to try to keep him and other boys awake when they 
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tended their fathers’ sheep or guarded their vineyards. He may add as an 
afterthought, ‘‘Sometimes it went one way; sometimes another. But I tell it 
the way I like to have it go.” 

Certain romantic tales are so popular that within a small area I have col- 
lected many versions of a single tale. Since most of these stories are very long 
I am including only one brief sample. As a rule a romantic story does not be- 
long to any single type of tale but is an integration of motifs from varied 
types found in widely distributed sources. 


The Bear Husband 


Narrated in 1940 by Mrs. Mary Srabian, my grandmother, who was born in 
Harpoot, Armenia. In 1924 she came to America and settled with her children in 
Delray, where she is known as “‘mother” among her acquaintances. She is an excel- 
lent storyteller, excels in cures, and can read simple Armenian. 


Once upon a time in a little village in Armenia, there lived a pretty girl 
named Mary. One day Mary with some of her young friends went to the 
woods to gather food. The girls were talking and having a fine time when a 
huge bear appeared, seized Mary and made off with her. The girls were so 
frightened that they threw away everything they had gathered and ran home 
as fast as they could and told Mary's mother what had happened to Mary. 
The village men organized a party and looked for Mary through every part 
of the woods, the mountains, and the near-by valleys. But she was nowhere 
to be found. So they came to the conclusion that she had been eaten by the 
bear. 

The bear took Mary to his den in the mountains and put a huge stone at 
the mouth of the cave where he lived so that no one could come in or go out 
except himself. He made Mary his wife, and she bore him a little child who 
was a bear. During the first five years Mary lived with the bear she lost all of 
her beauty and became black in color, with heavy hair covering her whole 
body. Every day the bear would push away the rock, go out of the den, then 
replace the rock and hunt food for the evening meal. He never forgot to re- 
place the rock, for he was afraid that Mary would run away from him. One 
day when he wanted fresh bread he decided to go to the miller and get some 
flour. He left the cave, put the rock at the mouth of it as usual, then walked 
to the mill. He went in quietly and stood before the miller. When the miller 
looked up and saw the bear he was terrified, but instead of running away he 
waited to see what the bear would do. The bear began mumbling his request 
as best he could, but the miller could not understand. Then the bear gave 
him a bag and motioned him to fill it with flour. After the miller had done so, 
the bear took the bag, went home to his wife and ordered her to knead the 
dough for bread the next morning. She did as he ordered. 

When morning came the bear decided to go out and find some wood with 
which to bake the bread. In his haste he forgot after he had passed out, to 
place the rock in the entrance of the cave. When Mary saw the opening and 
realized that her husband had gone she placed the baby bear by the rising 
dough and ran to the village. She went to her mother’s house and knocked on 
the door. 
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“Who is it?’”’ her mother asked from within. 

“It is your daughter,’ Mary replied. 

“Who is it?”’ the mother asked again, thinking that she did not hear aright, 
because she supposed that the bear had eaten her daughter. 

“It is I, your daughter,’’ Mary replied. 

The mother opened the door and saw standing before her a wild animal. 
She shuddered! Yet she took her daughter in and scrubbed and scrubbed 
and scrubbed her. After having used two cuts of soap, she was still unable to 
remove the grime and dirt which her daughter had collected in five years. 
But finally, the mother fed her daughter and put her to bed. 

The bear, meanwhile, returned to the cave with the wood and found Mary 
missing. He began crying, ‘‘Manna, manna, kumoruh tootuu-tootuu, chagan 
laleh-laleh,’! yet his wife did not answer. He repeated his cry several times; 
but hearing no answer, he decided that he would hurl rocks at the villagers, 
thinking that they were hiding Mary. So he started rolling large rocks down 
the mountain into the village and killed several people. Finally, Mary’s 
mother called the village folk together and told them why the bear was roll- 
ing rocks down the mountain. ‘‘He is angry because Mary ran away from 
him. But I cannot give her back to him. What are we to do?” she asked. 

One of the village youths said, ‘‘Don’t worry; I’ll see what can be done.” 
One day as the bear was again rolling rocks down into the village the youth 
shot at him. The first bullet did not reach the bear, but the second one did, 
and the bear tumbled all the way down the mountain, dead. 

Several young men skinned the bear and threw the meat into a hole which 
they dug. As for Mary she never lost her black skin or the hair which covered 
her body, but continued to look more like a bear than a girl for the rest of her 
life. 


This story may be a poorly remembered fragment of Type 301, I (a) (A. Aarne 
and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folktale, FF Communications 74. Helsing- 
fors, 1928). Only the beginning is suggestive of the first motif of that type, especially 
as found in some North American Indian versions. See Stith Thompson, Tales of the 
North American Indians (Cambridge, 1929) 205-07; 359, n. 290; idem, European 
Tales among the North American Indians (Colorado College Publications, Language 
Series 2: 34, 1919) 336, version 5, A, 1; 344, version 19, A. The informant insisted 
that she was relating an experience which had occurred in her native village. 

Cf. Johannes Bolte and Georg Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen der Briider Grimm (3 vols. Leipzig, 1913-18) 2: 300 A. 


Buzz-Buzz Aunty 


Told in the summer of 1940 by Mrs. Mary Srabian. See preceding note on The 
Bear Husband. 


Once upon a time there was an old woman who had only one daughter who 
was lazy just like me. She slept all night and didn’t wake up till the afternoon 
of the following day. When she did get up, she would eat and run out to play 
instead of helping her mother as a girl should. 


1 Gibberish supposed to be bear dialect, which my grandmother interpreted as meaning, 
“Mary. Mary, the dough is sour, the baby is crying 
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“‘My daughter that spins eighteen pounds of wool, come home, come 
home,” the mother would cry. The mother would purposely say this so that 
if anyone should hear her, that person would have a high opinion of her 
daughter. 

Once, a rich caravan merchant who was passing, happened to hear the 
mother’s customary cry. The merchant was in a great hurry to marry the 
girl because she was such a good worker. ‘‘The sooner I marry her, the 
richer I will become,’’ he said. He went into the mother’s house and after a 
few polite greetings, made his proposition. ‘‘Will you give me your daughter?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Sure, take her right along,’’ the delighted mother said. 

“IT will not marry her here, I’ll take her to my home town and get married 
there,”’ the merchant said, expecting objections from the mother. But the 
mother was so happy to get rid of her lazy daughter that she did not care 
where the merchant married her. So the merchant took his future wife to his 
home town and directly after the wedding, bought wool for her to spin. 

“Wife, I’m going to go away with my caravans. Take the wool that I have 
bought for you and spin eighteen pounds of it daily so that when I return, I 
can sell it,’’ he said. 

“All right,’’ she answered her husband, ‘‘when you return, it will be ready.” 
The husband was very happy to have married such an industrious wife. 

But the wife was worried. What was she to do? She got the wool and tried 
to spin it, but having had no practice, was not successful. After a time, she 
made a lumpy supper of mush and spread it over her two shoulders. Now she 
could try to work and eat at the same time! She started to play with the wool, 
but nothing happened. Then, she began to lick first one shoulder, then the 
other. And still nothing happened to the wool. 

“‘O, mother, mother, how am I going to do this?’”’ she asked, licking first 
one shoulder, then the other. She hit her hands on her knees, and then licked 
first one shoulder, then the other. 

There were fairies in the room, who, seeing and hearing the girl, began to 
laugh at her. Once she would see them, again she would not be able to see 
them. They laughed at her and mocked her. They would lick first one of their 
shoulders then the other, first one shoulder, then the other. 

‘‘Who are you?” she angrily asked. 

The fairies didn’t answer her but kept right on laughing. 

““Vhy, vhy, vhy, vhy, I didn’t want a husband; why did my mother marry 
me to one? I’m hungry,” she said, again licking one shoulder, then the other. 

The fairies again laughed at her and mocked her. Suddenly, she saw all the 
fairies in one group and became very frightened. 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ they said. ‘‘We won’t do you any harm. We can 
spin all the wool for you.” 

She began licking her shoulders and crying. ‘‘My husband will be home 
soon,”’ she said, ‘‘and I haven’t got any of the wool ready yet.” 

The fairies, meanwhile, set about spinning the wool, unseen by the girl. 
Presently, she looked by her side and saw that all the baskets were empty 
and that all the spinning was done. ‘‘My, who did this?’’ she asked, licking 
one shoulder, then the other. 
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The fairies mocked her. One of thei was wearing bells and every time she 
imitated the girl, the bells shook and thoroughly frightened her. ‘‘My, what a 
good worker I am,”’ the girl said proudly to herself, first licking one shoulder 
then the other. “I did all this by myself.”’ 

Just then, her husband walked in. He looked at her. Was this his wife? With 
lumps running down her back and arms? Her hair untidy? Dirty, in old rags? 
Was this his wife? Then he looked at her side and saw the empty baskets. O, 
his wife was so good! ‘‘My, how you do work, wife dear!’ her husband said. 
“What is that running down your arms and back?” 

“O, that is my supper,” she said, unashamed. 

Just then, a buzz-buzz, a kind of big bumblebee, flew into the window and 
made a fearful racket in the room. 

“Buzz-buzz aunty, come here,”’ said the girl. ‘‘Be quiet,’’ she told her hus- 
band. ‘‘Buzz-buzz aunty, come here.” 

‘What are you saying, wife?’ asked her husband. ‘‘How is it that a buzz- 
buzz can be your aunt?”’ 

“‘That buzz-buzz was once like me, but she did so much spinning that she 
turned into a buzz-buzz,’’ the wife said. 

“If that is so, wife, you need do no more spinning. I don’t want a buzz- 
buzz for a wife.’’ Then as he went to his store for a while he said to himself 
laughingly, ‘“What a woman!’’ When he returned to his house he found many 
people there. Musicians and everybody else were dancing and having a won- 
derful time. ‘‘What is happening?” he asked his wife when he finally pushed 
through the crowd. 

“My buzz-buzz aunty wants a husband. Won’t you marry her?” she asked. 
With that she climbed upon her husband’s shoulders and began jumping up 
and down. The husband was very much embarrassed until, by chance, she fell 
off his shoulders. Then finding himself free he ran away and left her. 


Type sor (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 

Cf. Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm 1: 109-15; Grimm’s Household Tales, Trans. from the German and Ed. by 
Margaret Hunt (2 vols. London, rgro) 1: 59-61. 


The Cannibal Daughter 


Dictated in 1940 by Mr. Mgrdich Ayvazian to his daughter Rose. The storyteller, 
who was born in Ekder, Russia, about forty-six years ago, came from a family of 
butchers. He can read Russian, Armenian, and English, and at the present time is 
employed by the Ford Automobile Company on the assembly line of its River Rouge 
Plant. The informant said that some of the many stories he knew were related to 
him when as a young boy he guarded the vineyards in Ekder; others he had learned 
from hearing them told by neighbors as they carded wool and cotton. 


There once lived a family with two children, one of whom was a boy and 
the other a girl. The boy was the older, the girl at the time this story began, 
just a baby. 

One day the mother had mixed some dough to make bread and had put it 
aside to rise. When she went to look at it, the dough was gone. She mixed 
some more dough and set it to rise. When she went to look at it, the dough 
was gone. Her son decided that he was going to find out what had happened 
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to the dough. So when his mother had mixed some more dough, he hid in the 
closet of the room where she set the dough to rise. After the mother had left 
the room, the boy saw his baby sister rise from her bed and go to the dough 
and gulp it down. Then she quietly slipped back into bed and went to sleep. 
The boy then knew that his sister would not be a normal human being, but 
would grow up to be a man-eater. When he told his parents that they should 
kill her, they protested and would not believe him. The boy told his parents 
that he was going to leave home and seek his own fortune. Although they 
loved him, they could not kill their daughter. 

The boy left, as he had said he would, taking bread and fruit to eat. After 
walking some distance, he stopped beside a brook to eat. He ate two plums 
and threw the pits away by the brook. Then, seeing a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd or a dog to guide it, he followed the flock. When it came to a 
lonely house, he saw a blind man and woman come out, milk the sheep, and 
take the milk inside for their evening meal. Since he was hungry, he went in- 
side with the couple, not making any sound at all, and ate with them. After 
he had done this for two days, he heard the man remark to his wife that for 
the last few days he had left the table hungry. 

As the man thought that perhaps someone else was eating with him and 
his wife, he cried out, asking whether there was someone else in the room. The 
boy answered, saying that he had been hungry, and that he had no family 
because he had been obliged to leave home. The couple told him to be their 
son and live with them. The boy decided that he would accept their offer and 
was given this advice on the following day when he was going out to herd the 
sheep: He was told that he might go north or south for grazing but that he 
must not go east or west, for some evil might befall the sheep. In the west, he 
was told, lived the devils who had taken out the eyes of the aged couple and 
made them blind; and in the east there was a huge lioness that devoured 
people. The boy agreed to do as he was told and for some time grazed the 
sheep in the north and south. 

One day, however, he became restless and decided that this one time he 
would go west. After going some distance, he heard someone calling him and 
looking up, he saw one of the devils his foster parents had cautioned him 
about motioning to him to come up on the hill on which the devil was stand- 
ing. He went and the devil told him that a marriage was going to take place 
and asked him if he would chop wood for a fire. The boy had an idea that 
led him to accept the offer. He split a log and left the axe in the opening. 
Then he called to all the devils, saying that he was going to show them a 
good trick. He told them to put their hands in the cleft and help him. After 
they had done so, he quickly removed the axe and the parts of the log 
clamped together on their hands. The boy promised to release them if they 
would disclose the hiding-place of his foster parents’ eyes. Of course, the 
devils did what the boy asked. After he had found the two pairs of eyes, he 
asked how he should place them in the sockets correctly. He was told that 
after he had put the eyes in the sockets he should take a bride’s veil and rub 
it over them, so they would heal. Now that the boy had all the information 
he needed, he killed all the devils by chopping off their heads. Then he went 
back to his foster parents rejoicing and restored their eyesight. 
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The next day, he went towards the east and as he neared the woods, he 
heard a mighty roar that made him shiver from head to toe. Then he saw an 
enormous lioness who said to him, ‘I’m going to bear some cubs now. If I 
bear one, you are free to go your way, but if I bear two or more, you must 
die.”” The boy had his lunch sack with him so when the first cub was born, 
he put it into the sack, as he also did with the second and the third cubs. 
When he saw there were to be no more, he took out one and showed the 
lioness that only one had been born. She told him that he was free and the 
boy left, taking with him two lion cubs. He brought up the two cubs and 
trained them to be watchdogs. They loved their master and would listen to 
his every command. 

After staying a long time with his foster parents, he told them one day 
that he would like to see his own parents again. They consented to let him 
go, but he told them that he was going to fill two saucers with milk and every 
day they were to look at it. If, at any time, the milk turned black, it would 
mean that he was in danger. In that case the two lion cubs, named Zangi 
and Zrangi, were to be set loose so that they could go to his aid. 

After he had travelled a few days on his horse, he arrived at his home 
town. To his surprise he found that the place was deserted. Next, he pro- 
ceeded towards his parents’ home, but when he reached it he could see no 
signs of life there except a solitary cock, which was crowing. As he went into 
the house, he saw his sister, who walked towards him, welcomed him back 
home, and said that she would go out to get some food. Instead, after she 
had gone outside, he saw her devour his horse. Then she came into the house 
and asked whether or not he had come on foot. The boy was now wise to 
everything, and answered that he had come on foot. The sister again said 
that she was going out to get something for food, but while she was gone, the 
cock began to speak to the boy. He said that the lad’s sister had in reality 
gone out to sharpen her teeth so that she might eat him, and he told the boy 
that he must escape. He knew this, but what could he do without his horse? 
Being resourceful, however, he found a sack, filled it with sand, hung it up, 
and then left the house. When his sister came back, the boy was nowhere to 
be found. But when she saw the sack she thought that he might be hiding 
there so she bit into it and the sand streamed into her hair and eyes. While 
she was occupied with the task of ridding herself of the sand, her brother was 
well on his way to his foster parents’ home. His sister, however, who was a 
very fast runner, started out after him. When she caught up with him, he was 
at the brook where he had stopped to eat when he first left his parents’ home. 
The two plum pits which he had thrown away had, in the passage of years, 
grown to be large trees. Just as his sister was about to catch him, the youth 
climbed up one of the trees. As for some reason or other she could not climb 
up the tree, she started gnawing at the trunk to make the tree fall. Just as 
the first tree was about to fall the lad leaped to the other. Then the sister 
began gnawing on the second tree. When there were only a few more inches 
to go before the tree would fall, the boy’s lions arrived and leaped on his sis- 
ter. At the time of the lad’s danger the milk had turned black and the lions 
had been set loose. 

They were now ready to aid the boy and devoured his inhuman sister. 
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After she had been disposed of the brother returned with Zangi and Zrangi 
to his foster parents and told them how his sister had eaten up all the people 
of the village including his parents and how her own end had come. Even 
though his parents were dead he remained very happy with the couple who 
had treated him so kindly and with his pet lions, Zangi and Zrangi. 


Type 406 (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 

Cf. D. L. R. Lorimer and E. O. Lorimer, Persian Tales (New York, 1919) 104-7; 
Madam Csedomile Mijatovies, Serbian Folk-Lore, Trans. by Rev. William Denton 
(London, 1874) 262-9; Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas 
(Memoirs American Folklore Society 13, 1918) 66-70, n. 2; W. R. Paton, Folktales 
from the Aegean (Folk-Lore 11, 1900) 340-44; W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Fairy Tales 
(New York, n.d.) 113, 174, 177-83, cited from Afanasief, VI, No. 57 from the 
Ukraine; G. M. Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore (London, 1886) 137-8; Rev. George Turner, 
Samoa a Hundred Years Ago (London, 1884) 260-61; Journal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch (1865-66) 17-18. 


The Wild Men 


Told in June, 1942, by Mrs. Zabelle Kuljian who was born in Sepasdzia, Armenia 
about thirty-eight years ago. The daughter of a wealthy Armenian merchant, she 
emigrated to America in 1921 and settled in Detroit where she has remained. 


In one part of the world, there once lived huge men ten feet high who had 
one eye in the top of their heads. They were very fierce and often ate stran- 
gers. 

In another country, there were five friends who went fishing one day. As it 
happened, a terrible storm arose, and two of the men were killed. The other 
three were thrown into the water and drifted along until they reached the 
country of the wild men with one eye in the top of their heads. The wild men 
were so very happy to see the fishermen that they danced around in a circle 
and sang for joy; they roasted a big lamb and offered it, along with all kinds 
of fruits, to their guests. 

Two of the fishermen were greatly worried about their condition and could 
not eat much. But the third was so happy to be alive that he ate and drank 
all that the wild men gave him. He continued to do this day after day until 
soon he became so fat that he weighed three-hundred pounds. 

One day, the king of the wild men saw the fat man while he was walking 
and pointed at him. The king’s men quickly ran up to the fat man and tore 
him in two pieces and then roasted him on the fire which they prepared, and 
they all sat down to eat him. The two friends, upon seeing this, were fright- 
ened, and did not eat everything that was presented to them. They resolved 
that they were going to remain thin. 

They followed this plan, but after a year, one of them became a little 
fatter than the other, and the wild men did the same to him as they had done 
to the first friend. The remaining friend began to think about his condition. 
“What can I do to save my skin?” he thought. The king of the wild men had 
put him in the cave of one of his shepherds. The man noticed that every 
night after the shepherd had brought in his flock of five-thousand sheep, he 
would light a small fire and lie down beside it to rest. The man noticed also 
that if the shepherd rolled about from side to side, he was not really asleep, 
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but if he threw his arms wide open and spread out his feet, he was sound 
asleep. 

One day, the man noticed that the fire which the shepherd had lighted 
was very hot, and that the shepherd was sound asleep because he had his 
arms and legs thrown wide open. The man looked around the cave and found 
a sharp tong. He heated this in the fire until it was red hot and then quickly 
poked out the shepherd’s one eye. The shepherd jumped up and began to 
scream, ‘‘You have done this to me, but I will not let you out of this cave. 
There is a huge rock at the mouth of the cave and only I can roll it away. I 
will not let you leave!”’ 

The man looked about the walls and saw hides and skins of animals. He 
threw one of these around him and went and hid near the sheep. The next 
morning the shepherd rolled the big rock away and stood at the mouth of the 
cave with his feet parted and felt each animal as it passed between his legs. 
In this way he planned to catch his prisoner. But the man with the animal 
hide drawn around him, crept along on all fours with the sheep and was about 
to pass between the shepherd’s legs. Since the shepherd felt of each animal as 
it passed through he realized that the skin over the man was free of wool. He 
seized it tightly and it came off; but the man slipped from under the skin and 
escaped from the cave into safety. Then upon looking about he saw a piece 
of wood in the water. He threw himself upon it and sailed away. After he had 
been in the water a whole day he saw a boat coming toward him. The men 
in it took him aboard and saved his life. 


Type 1137 (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 

Cf. Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmirchen der Briider 
Grimm 3: 369 ff.; O. Hackman, Die Polyphemsage in der Volksiiberlieferung (Hel- 
singfors, 1904); J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands (4 vols. London, 
1890) 1: 112-15; Rev. J. G. Campbell, The Fians (London, 1891) 159, 207; T. F. 
Crane, Italian Popular Tales (New York, 1888) 89; R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek 
in Asia Minor (Cambridge, England, 1916) 551; Lucy Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy 
(2 vols. Guildford, England, 1896) 2: 80-84; 445 n. 19; Rev. W. Henderson, Notes on 
the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England (London, 1879) 195; C. G. 
Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England (London, 1892) 104-5; W. R. S. Ralston, 
Russian Fairy Tales 186-90; Minas Tchezaz, L’Orient Inédit (Paris, 1912) 112-15; 
Rev. Wentworth Webster, Basque Legends (London, 1879) 2-5. 


The Flax Plant 


Told in June, 1942 by Mrs. Takoohi Papazian, who was born in Constantinople 
fifty years ago. Before coming to America in 1921, she was an Armenian school 
teacher in her native city. 


Once upon a time there was a poor widow who lived alone with her son. 
She worked for many years to support her son and make a comfortable and 
happy home for him. As time passed he grew to manhood and had a desire 
to marry. He met a girl of a fine respectable family. They were married and 
lived with his mother. Soon the bride wished to get rid of her mother-in-law. 
When she told her husband of this he would not listen to her. But she became 
so persistent that he consented. So one day he led his mother into the woods, 
placed her upon a table, and started a fire beneath it. After his mother’s body 
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was burned he scattered the ashes and left the woods. But on his way home 
he stumbled over a rock and fell. His mother seeing this cried out, ‘‘O, my 
dear son, are you hurt?”’ He felt a spirit upon him and realized that his 
mother meant more to him than any wife could ever mean to him. As he was 
crying over his terrible deed he prayed that he would be punished and that 
he should never return to his wife. His prayer was answered and he was trans- 
formed into a flax plant. This plant is what the women pick and beat upon 
rocks to make linen. In this way the punishment for the killing of a mother 
was accomplished. 


Although I have never run across any printed version of this tale I have collected 
several forms of it from the oral recitation of members of different nationality groups. 
In a number of these versions the jealous wife asks her husband to prove his love for 
her by bringing to her the heart of his mother. Finally he yields to her plea, kills his 
mother, and as he is in the act of bearing her heart to his bride, he stumbles and falls, 
in one version upon the threshold, as he enters his home. Thereupon the heart cries 
out solicitously, ‘‘O, my dear son, are you hurt?” The son, overcome by remorse, 
kills the wife; in another version he abandons her. In no form except the present one 
have we found a suggestion of the transformation and the punishment. Our informant 
explained that flax when it is beaten gives forth a peculiar sound suggestive of the 
moaning or crying of a man. 


Nature’s Way 


Told in the summer of 1940 by Mrs. Ackabee Mouradian who was born thirty- 
seven years ago in Kemack, Armenia, near the Russian border. The informant came 
to America in 1924, is well educated, can read both English and Armenian with ease, 
and is an active member of community organizations. 


There was once a king who had only one daughter. He did not want her to 
marry because he wanted to take care of her himself and have her under his 
direction. He wanted her to know nothing of the world, nothing of life, noth- 
ing of love. After much thought he called. in his adviser and told him of his 
problem. Together they planned to build a beautiful palace on a lonely 
island in the middle of a lake. The girl who at this time was only seven years 
old would have only women servants and a female teacher. 

The palace was built without windows, the servants and teacher hired, 
and all visitors forbidden except on Sundays after church when her father, 
the king, visited her for three or four hours. All the outside doors were locked 
and only the king had a key to them. 

Years went by until this girl became eighteen years old. At that time she 
had grown to be such a brilliant person that the books she read seemed to 
her dull. She began to think for herself. 

“What kind of a life is this? All my servants are girls, my teacher is a 
woman. If all the world is peopled only by girls, what is my father? Surely he 
isn’t a girl,’’ the girl said to herself. If she had been more courageous, she 
would have asked her father about it, but as it was, she only asked her 
teacher. 

“I’m going to ask you a question,”’ she said, ‘‘but you must answer me ac- 
curately. I have no mother, no sister, no friend. You are all to me. Answer 
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me as a mother. Why am I on this island alone? All the people around me 
except my father, are girls. Why is this?” 

The teacher had always been told not even to whisper of such matters to 
her pupil. ‘I’m not supposed to speak or think of such things and neither 
are you. Never let your father hear you asking such questions or our lives 
will not be worth anything,” the teacher said. 

But the girl persisted in asking the same questions again and wanted books 
which would give the answers. The teacher finally brought her such a book, 
but asked for secrecy concerning what she had done. 

The girl began thinking of her future. ‘‘Am I going to spend all my days in 
this prison?’’ she asked herself over and over again. 

Now this girl was a very wise person and knew much magic. One day she 
asked her teacher to get her flour, eggs, butter, and milk with which she 
could make some dough. After she had kneaded the dough very fine, she 
modelled the form of a man out of it. She drew the features and made the 
figure of human size. 

She used all her magic in making the image and then began praying to God 
to give this image the soul of a human being. ‘‘I made him with my hands, I 
drew him with my mind, and with my tears I pray that this image may be- 
come a human being.’’ She repeated this prayer over and over again, always 
asking God to give this image a soul. 

Finally God, hearing her voice, granted her wish. The image was given a 
soul. The teacher managed to bring clothes for the man. The two fell in love 
with each other and so they remained for several years. The girl was careful 
to hide him and no one knew about him except the teacher who had helped 
her pupil. 

The girl knew the time of her father’s weekly visits, and was very careful 
that he should not discover her secret. But one Sunday she overslept and so 
did the man, and so did the teacher. The father came into the palace with 
his private key and what did he see! A man in his daughter’s palace. He was 
enraged! Here he had gone through so much trouble and expense to prevent 
this very thing! The king had all of them, daughter, man, teacher and serv- 
ants, thrown into prison. 

“‘The boy and the girl must be killed immediately,”’ the king ordered. 

“Give us an opportunity to defend ourselves,”’ the girl pleaded with her 
father. Finally, because blood is thicker than water, the king consented to 
a trial. 

The court was arranged and the criminals brought before the judge. The 
princess, as the chief criminal, must testify first. She was asked to tell the 
truth about the matter, from the very beginning to the very end. 

‘‘My father did not want me ever to get married and so he built a prison 
and put me in it. All my servants and my teacher were females yet my father, 
who paid me weekly visits, was not a female. I began thinking and soon dis- 
covered that the world was not made up only of females. A good example of 
that was my father. I wanted to love and to know the world, I wanted to live! 
With my knowledge of magic, I made the image of a man with flour, butter, 
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eggs, and milk. I made this image with my hands, drew it with my mind, and 
with my tears prayed God to give it a human soul. God, through his kindness, 
heard my voice and granted my wish. This man standing beside me, I made 
myself. He has no family, no ties. 

“If you kill us, you will commit the greatest crime imaginable. I have had 
my wish, I have lived, I have loved and have been loved. If you kill me, I 
have no regrets,’’ the princess told the court. 

“Is such a thing possible?”’ all were saying to one anothr. 

“T will have an investigation made of this,’’ the king said. The investiga- 
tion revealed that the princess was correct. The man had no family, and 
there was no evidence that he had ever legally been born. 

“My children, I have committed a great crime. I shall try to undo the harm 
and suffering that I have caused you. I am having a beautiful palace built 
for you and I shall furnish it for you. May you live in peace forever after,” 
the king told his daughter and her mate. And so it came about when the beau- 
tiful palace was completed that the couple lived there in happiness until the 
end of their days. 

MORAL: Nature makes man understand the ways of life. 


Cf. Adolph Dirr, Caucasian Folk-Tales, Trans. into English by Lucy Menzies 
(New York, 1925) 160-61; Lucy Mary Jane Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy 2: 120; 
D. L. R. Lorimer and E. O. Lorimer, Persian Tales, 245-6; E. S. Stevens, Folk-Tales 
of Iraq (London, 1931) 253-62; C. H. Tawney and N. M. Penzer, The Ocean of Story 
(10 vols., London, 1924) 1: 13-14, n. 3. This tale may be a development from or a 
survival of a religious rite in which dough models of human beings were offered to 
the gods as substitutes for human beings. See James Hastings, Ed., Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (13 vols. New York, 1911-1922) 9: 815-31. For narratives in 
which life is instilled into forms of wood, see R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia 
Minor, 467; W. R. Paton, Folktales from the Aegean (Folk-Lore 12: 317-20, 1901). 


The Curse 


Told in the summer of 1941 by Mrs. Hripsma Hoogasian, my mother, who was 
born in Harpoot, Armenia, forty-four years ago. Her husband and three children 
were killed in the Holy War during World War I. In 1920 she came to America where 
she married a second time. She can read both Armenian and English and is a good 
storyteller who most enjoys telling exampla. 


Once upon a time my grandmother’s grandfather's father was walking 
through the town in deep thought when suddenly he looked up to see a fe- 
male dwarf running with the liver of a human in her hand, and a number of 
little dwarf children racing after her. 

“‘Mama, food!” one cried. 

*‘Mama, food!’’ another cried. 

““Mama, food!”’ still another cried. 

“All right, all right, wait until I get to the river where I can dip this liver 
in the water. You can’t eat it unless I do that,’’ she said, running in the direc- 
tion of the river. 

Now this ancestor of mine was a good man, and when he saw the dwarfs 
and heard what the mother dwarf said, he shuddered. He knew that the liver 
was that of a human and that according to tradition, when it was dipped into 
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water, the person from whom it had been taken would die. He must stop it, 
yet what could he do? Suddenly he remembered stories of dwarfs and recalled 
that they could be stopped from doing evil if a needle were pinned to their 
clothes. 

In Armenia at that time men wore turbans around their heads, in the 
fashion of the Turks. Quick as thought, this ancestor of mine took out the 
pin that held his turban together and stuck it on the dwarf mother’s clothes. 
The woman stopped in her tracks; and when the children saw their mother 
caught, they ran away swiftly. 

“Take the pin off and I will do anything you ask,” the dwarf begged the 
man. 

“Whose liver is that?” the man asked. 

At first the dwarf did not answer, but when the question was repeated she 
told the man that it was the liver of one of the young brides of the town who 
had just borne a child. 

“O, you take the liver of an innocent young bride when you well know that 
just as soon as you dip it into water, she will die. And yet when you are caught 
you expect pity. Why should I pity you? Now take that liver and put it back 
into the body from which you got it. Hurry, and when you have done that, 
return to me,’’ the man commanded. The young bride from whose body the 
liver had been torn was in great agony and near to death, but when the dwarf 
replaced her liver, she began to breathe easily and soon recovered. 

The dwarf returned to my ancestor and begged him to set her free. ‘‘Permit 
me to go; I have children to feed and I must care for them,” she said. 

‘““You ask me to give you your freedom so that you can take care of your 
children, yet you would leave that young, new-born child an orphan to satisfy 
the appetites of your children,” he said. 

The dwarf was put to work in the home of her captor for whom she had 
to do all the cooking, baking, cleaning, and serving. As she was an excellent 
worker she never lagged in her duties, although she was always asking people 
to remove the pin from her clothes, because by doing this they would be lib- 
erating her. But as everyone knew of her evil deed, they would not remove 
the pin. So she worked year after year, always begging for her release. Finally 
after seven years she again approached her master and asked him to set her 
free. ‘‘Remove the pin; give me my liberty and I will not bother you nor harm 
you for seven generations of your family,’’ she promised. 

“But if I let you go, I know that you will harm us in one way or another,” 
he said. 

“If you set me free, I will not harm seven generations of your family, but 
I will see to it that your spoons break easily,’’ the dwarf said. So she was 
liberated. And as yet she has kept her word. She has not harmed the members 
of our family, but our spoons in Armenia did break easily. 


There is an abstract of a Malagasy story evidently based on the theory of the 
separable soul residing in the liver and somewhat suggestive of the present tale. It 
tells of a jealous first wife who caused the death of a rival by taking out her liver. 
The sister of the dead woman bade the latter arise. She replied, “I cannot, for I am 
dead.’’ Then the husband of the dead woman gained possession of the liver, put it 
back in the body of his wife, and she came to life (J. A. MacCulloch, The Childhood 
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of Fiction (London, 1905) 131. For a witch fond of liver, see Dean Fansler, Filipino 
Popular Tales (Memoirs American Folklore Society 12, 1921) 279. For washed liver 
valued as food, see Dr. Ignatz Kanos, Turkische Volksmiarchen aus Stambul (Leiden, 
n.d.) 104. Concerning belief that application of the liver of a bride promotes virility 
and that a young mother is peculiarly susceptible to evil influences, see Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 8: 321-3. From what the dwarf says it appears 
that the pin is a charm, ‘“‘a spiritual bung’’ which serves to imprison her spirit; or 
through fear of injury by the pin the spirit is confined; see J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough (12 vols. London, 1913) 9: 71; 3: 237-9. 


The Devil's ‘‘ Yar-Hey”’ 
Told in the summer of 1941 by Mrs. Hripsma Hoogasian. See note on The Curse. 


There was once a man who wanted to go seek his fortune. He packed a good 
lunch and started out. On the way he met the devil, known by his tail. The 
devil upon seeing the man decided to play a trick on him. ‘Friend, where are 
you going?”’ he asked the man, who happened to be from Argun. 

“T am going to seek my fortune,”’ the traveller replied. 

“Do you mind if we go together?” the devil asked. 

“No, come along,”’ the man said. 

After a little the devil began to get tired. ‘‘Friend, how will it be if you carry 
me for a while, and then when you are tired I will carry you for a while?” 
the devil said. 

“I agree to that on one condition,”’ the man said. “I will carry you as long 
as you entertain me with a song or a story. When your song or your story is 
finished, you must get down and carry me.” 

“That is a good plan. Let me climb on your back,” the devil said. So he 
got on the man’s back and they started on. The devil began telling a story. 
But in spite of the fact that he tried to stretch it he was soon through. Then 
the man got upon the devil’s back. ‘‘Friend, I cannot tell a story, so I am 
going to sing a song,” the man said. He put his hand to his ear, the way folks 
sometimes do, and began singing in his loudest voice, ‘‘Yar-hey, yar-hey... 
yar-hey, yar-hey!’’ Then he took a deep breath and started again, ‘‘Yar- 
hey-y-y ... yar-hey-y-y ... yar-hey-y-y!’’ Then again, and so on, until the 
devil became tired and said, 

“Why don’t you go on and stop yelling yar-hey, yar-hey? What comes 
next?”’ 

“Nothing; that is all there is to the song—just yar-hey, yar-hey-y-y, yar- 
hey-y-y-y!” 

“Well, then how long is the song? When will it end?”’ the devil asked. 

“This song never ends and never changes. Yar-hey-y, yar-hey-y-y, yar- 
hey-y-y-y!”’ 

The devil broke into a gallop and tried to throw his rider off, but the man 
stuck until they reached their destination. Then he got off the devil’s back 
and said, ‘‘Go, friend, but remember that not even a devil can fool a man from 
Argun!” 


Type 2300 (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 
Cf. Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmirchen der Briider 
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Grimm 2: 206-10; Hoosier Folklore Bulletin (Bloomington, Indiana, June, 1942) 
1: 3374. 
The Magic Box 
Told in the winter of 1941 by Mrs. Katoon Mouradian, a middle-aged woman, born 
in Baloo, Armenia, who came to America nineteen years ago. Although Mrs. Mour- 
adian cannot read or write she tells stories which are quite different from those told 
by my other informants. 


Once upon a time there was an old couple who very much wanted a child: 
But finding that just wanting a child did not bring one, the old man decided 
to try to find God and ask him to give him and his wife a child. ‘‘Good-bye, 
wife, I am going to find God if I can and ask him for a child,” the old man 
said one day and set forth without any idea of where God was likely to be. 

As he went along he met a young girl on the road. ‘‘Where are you going, 
father?”’ she asked him. 

“T am on my way to find God and ask him for a child,” he said. 

“When you see him, father, will you ask him why my luck is not open? I 
am a young and pretty girl, yet none of the young men court me. I want to 
know when I am going to be married, if ever, and if not, why not. Will you 
ask God all this for me?”’ the girl said. 

“Very well, daughter,” the old man said, ‘‘when I find God I will ask him 
why the young men do not court you.”’ 

Then he left the girl and went on until he came to a stream. The stream 
said to him, “‘Father, where are you going on your journey?” 

“Stream,” the old man said, ‘I am going to find God and ask him for a 
child.” 

“Father, when you find God, ask him why my water is not sweet. Ask him 
why he has made my water bitter so that none will drink of it,’’ the stream 
said. 

“Very well, stream,’’ the old man said, ‘‘when I find God, I’ll ask him why 
your water is bitter.” 

He left the stream behind and walked on until he came to a big apple tree. 
The tree said, ‘‘Old man, where are you going?” 

“T am going to find God and ask him for a child,” the old man said. 

‘‘When you find God,” the apple tree said, ‘‘ask him why my apples are 
not sweet so that people will eat them.” 

“Very well,”’ the old man said, ‘‘when I find God, I’ll ask him why your 
apples are not sweet.” 

He left the tree behind and walked for a long time, until he came to an aged 
dervish. ‘‘Where are you going, old man?” the dervish asked. 

‘I am going to find God and ask him for a child,” the traveller replied. 

“Here, old man,” the dervish said, ‘‘take this apple and give half to your 
wife and eat the other half yourself. Then you will have a child.”” The old 
man took the apple, but he did not believe that this would bring a child to 
him and his wife. ‘‘Old man, is that all you wanted?” the dervish asked. 

“O, no,” the old man said, “‘there is a big apple tree on the road and it 
wants to know why its apples are not sweet.” 
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“The apples on that tree are not sweet because buried beneath the roots 
of that tree is a chest of gold. When the gold is taken out, the apples will be 
sweet,’’ the dervish said. ‘Is there anything else that you want to know?” 

“*Yes,’”’ the old man said, “‘there is a stream that wants to know why its 
water is bitter. What shall I tell it to do?” 

“The water of that stream will become sweet only after it has taken a 
man’s life. When it asks you what it should do, do not reply until you have 
left it far enough behind so that you are safe; then turn around and tell it 
to take the life of a man. Is that all you want?”’ the dervish asked. 

“No,” the old man replied, ‘‘a girl I met on the road wants to know why 
her luck is closed. She wants to know why she has no suitors.” 

“She has no suitors,’’ the dervish said, ‘‘because when she cleans the house 
in the morning, she throws the dust into the face of the sun. And the sun, you 
know, doesn’t like dust, and won't permit her to have any suitors until she 
cleans her house before the sun comes up.”’ 

“Thank you, dervish father, now I can return home,”’ the old man said 
and turned back again. He walked and walked until he again saw the apple 
tree. ‘‘Old man, old man,” the tree called, ‘‘did you see God? Did he tell you 
what I should do?” 

“Yes, I saw God,”’ the old man said, thinking that the dervish was God, 
“and God says that the reason that your fruit is not sweet is that beneath 
your roots there is a chest of gold. If this gold is removed, your apples will 
become sweet.” 

“Old man, old man, be good and dig this chest out for me,” the tree said. 

“But I am too old; I can’t do such heavy work,” the old man said. 

“T'll draw myself up,”’ the tree said, ‘“‘and you pull the chest from under 
my roots.”’ So the tree drew itself up and the old man pulled out the chest. 

“What shall I do with this gold?”’ the old man asked the tree. 

“Keep it, old man, keep it. What can I do with it?” the tree answered. 

So the old man took the gold, said good-bye to the tree, and went on. When 
he came to the stream, it cried, ‘Old man, old man, did you see God? Did 
he tell you what I should do?” 

The old man did not answer, but passed quickly by. “Old man... old 
man ... old man,”’ the stream wailed. When the old man was a safe distance 
away from the stream, he turned back and cried, ‘‘Yes I saw God and he said 
that your water will become sweet only when you have taken a man’s life.”’ 

‘‘Come back then, come back then,”’ the stream cried. 

But the old man was a safe distance away, and the stream could not take 
his life. He went on until he came to the young girl who had no suitors. ‘‘Old 
man, old man, did you see God? Did he tell you what I should do?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ the old man answered, “I saw God and he said that you have no 
suitors because every morning when you clean house you throw the dust 
into the face of the sun, and he does not like this. Therefore, the sun does not 
permit you to have a suitor. God said that you should clean the house before 
the sun rose.” 

“Thank you, father, thank you,” the happy girl said and went inside. 
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The old man walked on and began wondering about the apple in his pocket. 
“What good is an apple?” he said. ‘‘I wanted a child and God gave me an ap- 
ple. If I take this apple home, my good wife will laugh at me. I am hungry 
right now; I think that I shall eat.’’ So he ate the apple all by himself and con- 
tinued walking until he reached his own village. 

When he reached his home, his wife cried out, ‘‘Did you see God? What did 
he say?” 

Her husband replied, ‘‘Yes, I saw God, but he did nothing except give me 
an apple which I was to divide with you. But I became very hungry and ate all 
of the apple myself.’ Then he proceeded to plow his fields. But after forty 
days and forty hours, he felt something in his throat and out of his mouth 
came a small box. He did not know what it meant, so he put it upon the win- 
dowsill, and there it stayed for twenty years. At the end of that time, one day 
when the old woman was in the house alone, she heard a voice say, ‘‘Go to the 
king and ask him to give me the princess for my wife.’’ She looked around, 
and when she could see no one, became frightened and ran outside the house 
where she stayed until nightfall when her husband returned. 

“Wife, what are you doing here?”’ he asked her when he found her standing 
in the yard. 

“Husband, husband, such a strange thing happened today!”’ she exclaimed. 

“‘What was it, wife?’’ he asked her. 

“T heard a voice in the house say, ‘Go to the king and ask him to give me 
the princess for my wife.’ When I looked around, I didn’t see anyone. I am 
afraid to go inside alone,”’ she said. 

“Don’t be frightened, wife,” the old man said, “but tomorrow, if you 
should hear this voice, try to see where it comes from and whose it is.”” So 
the two went into the house, had their supper, and then went to sleep. 

The next day, again the wife heard the voice say, ‘“‘Go to the king and ask 
him for the princess to be my wife.”’ But instead of running out as she had the 
day before, she looked about and discovered that the voice came from the 
little box on the windowsill. 

That night, when her husband returned from work she said, ‘‘Husband, the 
voice came from that box. It told me to go to the king and ask for the princess 
to be its wife.”” It was indeed strange for a box to speak, but they did not 
question the matter further, and the next day, the old woman went directly 
to the palace and told the king that she wanted the princess as a wife for her 
son. 

The king was surprised that this poor woman wanted his daughter, but he 
said, ‘‘Old woman, if your son can build a palace better than mine with beau- 
tiful birds and gardens, precious trees and flowers, if he can produce seven 
kinds of soldiers to guard the palace, then he may marry my daughter.” 

The old woman left the palace and sadly went home wondering how her son 
could fulfill the king’s request. When she reached her home, the box asked 
her what the king had answered. ‘‘The king said that if my son could build a 
palace better than his own, if he could produce gardens and birds, precious 
trees and flowers, and seven kinds of soldiers to guard the palace, he would 
give him the princess in marriage,’’ the old woman replied. 
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That night, when the old man returned from the fields, the box said, ‘“‘Go to 
the top of the mountain and hit the highest rock there. A big black Arab will 
appear and will ask you what his master wants. You ask for the palace, the 
gardens, birds, flowers, trees, and the seven kinds of soldiers required by the 
king before he will give me his daughter for my bride.”’ 

So the old man did as he was told, and the black Arab appeared, as the box 
had said he would. ‘‘What does my master wish?”’ he asked. The old man told 
him of the king’s request, and the Arab answered, ‘“‘Return home; your re- 
quest will be fulfilled.”’ 

When the old man returned home, he saw the palace across from that of 
the king, surpassing the king’s palace in beauty. He saw the gardens, birds, 
trees, and flowers—so beautiful that one could not look at them with un- 
protected eyes. The next morning, the seven kinds of soldiers began arriving 
at the humble shelter of the old couple. They bowed before the little box, and 
said, ‘‘We have come, master,’’ upon which they went to the new palace. 

The king, astonished that all his requirements were fulfilled, began to make 
arrangements for the royal wedding. The princess was taken to the parents’ 
hut, and left there. The old people cried and cried, at the same time saying, 
“What shall we do? Why have they brought this beautiful princess here? We 
have no son to whom to marry her.”’ 

They put the princess into the same room with the box and told her that 
the box was to be her husband. The poor girl did not know what to do. A 
box—her husband! Then, the box opened, and out stepped a tall and hand- 
some young man dressed in a black robe. He took off the robe and put it into 
the box. “I am your husband,” he said. ‘‘Twenty years ago, my parents 
wanted a child very much, but as they did not have one, my father set out to 
seek God and ask him for a child. After he had travelled a long time, he met 
a dervish who gave him an apple and told him to share it with his wife and 
they would have a son. But my father, doubting that this was possible, ate the 
apple by himself. After forty days and forty hours, a box fell from his mouth. 
Not knowing what else to do with it, he put the box on the windowsill and 
there it remained for twenty years. I am that box. My parents do not know 
that they have a real son; they have never seen me. This is my secret. Never 
betray me, for if you do, I will turn into a bird and fly so far away that you 
will have to wear out iron shoes and an iron cane to find me. Never tell any- 
one where I came from. Now go call my parents in; let them see their son,” 
the lad said. 

When the princess asked the parents to meet their son, they ran in, and 
seeing the young, handsome lad, they embraced him and cried for joy as they 
exclaimed, ‘‘Our son, our son!”’ 

So the young man and the princess were married and they lived together 
with the old man and his wife, happily day after day, never tiring of one an- 
other. One day, the queen decided to visit her daughter and see how she liked 
her new home. The husband, anticipating the visit of his mother-in-law, re- 
minded his wife of his secret. ‘‘Do not betray me, remember my secret; it is 
ours only.”’ 

When the queen saw the handsome lad, she began to wonder why she had 
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not seen him before. “Strange, daughter, that I have not seen your husband 
before,’’ the queen said. ‘In fact, I did not know that these old people had a 
child. Who is this?”’ 

“Of course you have seen him, mother,’’ the princess replied. ‘‘He has lived 
here all the time.” 

But the queen could not remember him, and as she was very curious she 
continually asked the same questions and received the same answers. Finally, 
on the seventh day, the young husband was sure that his secret was going to 
be revealed. He sat down and drank Turkish coffee as he looked very sadly 
at the princess. But she was so tired and angry at her mother that when the 
queen again questioned her about her husband, the princess said, ‘‘There, 
from that box, that is where he came from!”’ 

At that very moment, the coffee was upset, the lad disappeared, and as it 
seemed, in his place a bird flew out of the window. ‘‘Alas and alas!’’ the prin- 
cess cried. ‘‘He has gone!”’ And truly, she could not find him anywhere. 

She had a pair of iron shoes made, and an iron cane. Then bidding the old 
folks good-bye, she set forth. She walked and walked until one day, she was 
very happy to see that her shoes were beginning to wear out as her husband 
had said they must before she found him. For years longer she walked; her 
hair became pure white; then one day, she noticed that there was a small hole 
in her shoe. ‘“‘Ah! that means he is near!’’ she said. 

As she walked on, she met a farmer, who asked her where she was bound. 
“My husband became a bird and flew away, and I had to wear out iron shoes 
and an iron cane to find him. Now that there are holes in my shoes, and my 
cane is worn down, I think that he must be near,’’ she answered. 

“Tt is very likely,’’ the man said, ‘‘for near-by there is a pool where all the 
birds of the world come to bathe. I have seen one bird take off his feathers 
and become a man. Perhaps he is the one you seek. Come with me and stay 
at my house tonight. You can watch for the birds tomorrow,”’ the farmer said, 
and the girl went with him to his home. 

The farmer's wife made her welcome, and the next morning the girl quietly 
slipped away to the pool to watch the birds. Soon, they came and bathed in 
the water. But she saw one take off its feathers and saw that he was her 
husband. Then he also bathed himself. When he was in the water, the girl 
stole his feathers and hid them. When the lad came out of the water, he could 
not find his feathers. ‘‘Whoever has my feathers must give them back to me,”’ 
he said. 

“T have them, but I won’t give them back to you. If I do you will again be- 
come a bird, and I do not want that to happen,” the young wife said. 

“So it is you!’’ the husband said, ‘‘What do you want?” 

“TI want you to forgive me and to return home with me to your poor old 
parents,” the princess said. After chiding her for betraying his secret, the lad 
went with his wife to the farmer’s house where they stayed that night. The 
next morning they started for home. When they arrived the old parents were 
very happy to see their children together again. The king, hearing that his 
daughter had returned, went to see her. He asked her where she had been all 
the time that she had been gone. When she told the king her story he was very 
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angry. ‘‘And you say that all this started because your mother asked you the 
secret of your husband? Well, we must punish your mother for her curiosity, 
which has made you suffer so much,’’ the king said. So the queen was exiled 
from home and country for as long as she lived. The lad forgave his wife and 
by his magic returned to her the youth and beauty that had been hers before 
he flew away from her. 


Types 460 A; 460 B; 461 III (a), (d), (g), IV (d), Rewards (a); 425 A I(a), (b), 
(c), II(a), (d), III(c), IV(a), (c) (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 

Cf. Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm 1: 109-15; Grimm’s Household Tales, Trans. from the German and Ed. by 
Margaret Hunt 2: 250-52; R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek from Asia Minor, 489; 
Dr. Ignatz KfGinos, Turkische Volksmiarchen aus Stambul 17-18, 76, 256-57; D. L. R., 
Lorimer and E. O. Lorimer, Persian Tales 212-13, 293-6; Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands (Memoirs American Folklore Society 15: 
I, 1923) 39, 304-05, 363; W. R. Paton, Folktales from the Greek Islands (Folk-Lore, 
London, 1899) 10: 500-02; W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Fairy Tales, 207; A. G. 
Seklemian, The Golden Maiden (Cleveland, 1898) 123-6; E. S. Stevens, Folk-Tales of 
Iraq, 45-57; Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians 235-6, 323-4, n. 
166 (h), 166 (d), 356, n. 284. 

For versions and discussion of the Swan Maiden motif, of which the present story 
contains a masculine form, see S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
(London, 1914) 561-78; E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891) 
255-332, 337-52; James Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 12: 125-6; 
Helge Holmstrém, Studier éver Svanjmigfru (Malmo, 1919). For lost husband motif 
see J. A. MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction 325-8. 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 




















SERENTE TALES 


Collected by Curt NIMUENDAJé, translated from his manuscript by 
RoBeErtT H. Low!e& 


[Note. The Serente are a Central Gé tribe located on both sides of the Rio Tocan- 
tins, between 8° and 1o° S. latitude. The Savante, who are essentially identical in 
speech and custom and who have often been confounded with them, have been 
politically quite distinct since about 1850, when they definitely abandoned the 
area east of the Araguaya.] 

1. Fire’ 


At a time before the Serénte had fire a man went into the woods with his 
little brother-in-law in order to take young araras out of a nest in the hollow of 
a tree. He leaned a pole as a ladder against the tree, and the boy climbed up. 
But though there were young birds in the nest, he declared when he got up 
that there were only eggs there. ‘‘No,”’ said the man, “I know there are young 
birds in the nest.’’ So the boy took a white stone he had in his mouth and 
showed it to the man below, saying, ‘‘See, there are really only eggs in it!’’ 
“Then throw them down!”’ the man told him. The lad dropped the stone, 
which turned into an egg that was smashed against the ground. So the man 
got angry, pulled away the ladder so that his little brother-in-law was unable 
to climb down, and went home. 

The boy remained sitting in the tree for five days. Then a jaguar passed 
by and asked what he was doing up there. The boy told him how his brother- 
in-law had removed the ladder so he could not get down. Then the jaguar 
made him first throw down the two young araras, then told the boy to 
jump after them. He did, and the jaguar, growling, caught him between his 
front paws. Then the boy was very much afraid, but nothing happened to 
him. 

The jaguar took him on his shoulders and carried him away. “Is there no 
water here?”’ asked the boy, who was suffering greatly from thirst. ‘Yes,”’ 
answered the jaguar, “but the water here belongs to the urubd (carrion 
vulture), and you must not drink it.’’ Then they came to a second creek, but 
there, too, the boy was not permitted to drink, because it belonged to the 
little birds. Finally, at the third creek, the jaguar set him down, and now the 
boy drank so much as to drain the whole creek. Then the owner of the creek, 
the jacaré (Caiman niger) came and asked him to leave at least some for 
himself, but, because of his thirst, the boy drank it all. The jacaré got angry 
and scolded. 

The jaguar took the boy home and gave him roast meat to eat, for in his 
house he had fire. A long tree trunk was lying there, burning at one end. “‘Why 
do you bring such a lean and ugly boy?” the jaguar’s wife asked her husband. 
Then he went hunting, leaving the boy with her. When the jaguar had gone, 
the woman called the boy to louse her. But when she had him between her 
paws she began to growl. Then the boy screamed for fear, but she said she was 
only joking. When the jaguar came home, however, the boy at once told him 
that the woman had scared him, and the jaguar scolded her for it. 


1 Cf. Curt Nimuendaj, The Apinayé (The Catholic University of America, Anthropological 
Series 8, Washington, D. C., 1939) 154. 
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Now the boy remained with the jaguars and grew fat. The jaguar made him 
a bow and arrows and ornaments. Then he helped him return to his tribe. 
Taking two basketfuls of roast meat, he carried them near the boy’s aldea 
(village) where he hid them. Then he himself led the boy away. In the woods 
he instructed him, saying that if his wife should pursue him he was to climb a 
tree and thence shoot at her carotid. Thus it happened. When the boy saw 
the jaguar woman coming, he hurriedly climbed a tree. She ordered him to 
come down, but he refused. Then she tried to climb the tree and seize him, but 
he shot an arrow through her neck. She toppled over and died. He then 
climbed down and went on to the spot where the jaguar had concealed the 
two baskets with roast meat. 

While still standing there, he heard people coming. It was his two brothers 
passing by. He called out to them and inquired for their mother. Then the 
two ran home to report they had met their dead brother. ‘‘You lie,” said their 
mother, “he’s been dead long since.’’ However, she went with them to the 
spot, but the boy had again concealed himself. But when the aikma funeral 
festival? was being celebrated, he again appeared to his brothers, who now 
took him to their mother. She wept and took him along. 

Then he had them fetch the two baskets with roast meat. When the people 
saw it, they asked, ‘‘Why, how is it roasted?”’ ‘‘In the sunshine,” said the boy. 
‘‘Was it not roasted by means of fire, perchance?’’ they asked the mother. 
She, however, merely told them to ask the boy. The people cross-examined 
him then, but he kept repeating that it had been roasted in the sun. At last 
his uncle questioned him by hinself, and to him the boy now confessed the 
truth about the burning tree in the jaguar’s house. 

Then all the Indians gathered together to take away the whole of the 
jaguar’s log and bring it to the village. When the jaguar heard the crowd ap- 
proaching, he retreated. The mutum (Mitua mitu) and the water-fowl, both 
good runners, seized the trunk and ran off with it, but the jaci (Penelope 
marail) pecked up the scattered embers, whence its red crop. Thus fire came 
into the Indians’ village. 


2. Sun and Moon (Waptokwé and Wairie)* 


Origin of Manioc. Waptokw4 and Wiairie‘ were still nurslings when their 
mothers took them along to their plantations. While the infants were sleeping, 
the women decided to gather burity fruits. Having laid down the two chil- 
dren, they went to the woods along the river bank. After they had spent a long 
time gathering fruits, they said, ‘‘Let us now go quickly to our children, they 
are probably crying by now!”’ So the two women ran back to their infants as 
fast as they could. Their breasts were full of milk, which trickled on the ground 
as they swiftly ran through the plantation. Out of each drop from the breasts 
of Waptokw4’s mother there sprouted a bitter manioc plant; wherever a drop 
of WAirie’s mother’s milk fell to the ground a sweet manioc plant sprouted. 


2 Curt Nimuendaj&, The Serente (Publications of the Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary 
Publication Fund 4, Los Angeles, 1942) 100. 

* Cf. Curt Nimuendaja, The Apinayé, 158; id., The Serente, 84 f. 

4 Note that these are not the ordinary words for sun and moon. 
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Capture of Arrows. Waptokw4 called Wairie his ‘‘comrade.’’ Once they 
were both standing by the river near an Indian village. ‘‘Shall we turn into 
fish?’’ Waptokw4 proposed to his comrade. ‘‘Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Then 
let me fetch jatobé bark, and do you fetch copahiba bark.’’ With the bark of 
these trees they worked magic and then jumped into the water. Thus they 
turned into fish. They swam down to the village water pool. Soon a woman 
came to the bank; seeing the two big fish, she hurriedly ran back, shouting at 
the men to come with their arrows and kill them. All the men of the village 
came at once and discharged one arrow after another at the two. All the mis- 
siles remained sticking in the fish, which were studded with arrows. When the 
men had discharged their last arrow, the two herces rooted up all the mud and 
escaped in the roiled water. Then they turned into human shape again. Mak- 
ing two thick sheaves of the arrows, they went into the village. There the 
people said, ‘‘Why did you not come sooner with your many arrows? You 
might have helped us kill the two big fish that were at the water-hole.” “It 
is really a pity,’’ answered the two, ‘‘we probably should have had arrows 
enough!”’ 

Begging. Waptokw4 and Wiirie had been in the sariema (Cariama cristata) 
village and seen whole basketfuls of roasted i¢4 (swarming ant females, Atta 
cephalotes). They waited by the village road till a woman came, then both 
turned into women and begged her to bring them i¢4. She brought them a 
whole basketful, then went away. Then a boy approached, and at once they 
transformed themselves into boys and begged ic¢d of him, again receiving a 
basketful. Thus they begged in turn of every one who came along, assuming 
the shape of persons of every age and either sex, and before the sariema knew 
how it had happened, they had parted with their entire supply of ants. 

Moon-spots. Waptokw4 and Wairie had gathered ostrich eggs. Waptokw4 
roasted them in the ashes and opened one. When Wiirie saw the fine yellow 
yolk, he asked Waptokwé4 how he had opened the egg. Waptokwé4 lied, saying 
he had knocked it against his belly. So Wdirie took a hot ostrich egg and struck 
it against his belly, so that it cracked, the hot contents scalding his skin. 
Thence the moon has a spotted belly. 

Red Droppings. Waptokwé had eaten burity fruits and his faeces had be- 
come red. The red faeces greatly pleased WAirie. He wanted his own to be the 
same and asked his comrade how this had come to be so. Waptokwé told him, 
and Wairie now went at once also to eat burity fruits. But he ate only unripe 
ones, and much to his vexation his faeces turned black. At least Waptokw4 
showed him where there were ripe burity fruits. Wdirie ate thereof and was 
now satisfied with the result. 

Origin of Animals. In the days of Waptokwé4 all animals were still human. 
Consequently there was no hunting and men ate one another. One day some- 
body in the Indian village cried ‘‘There comes WaptokwA4!”’ When he entered, 
the people offered him roast human flesh. He ate of it, but was vexed. Then 
he summoned all the people. It took four days to get them all together. 
Finally, when no one was lacking, he said, ‘‘Tomorrow I'll depart. I shall walk 
right through your midst, and you shall remain behind!”’ He acted accordingly 
on the following day. He bade the assembled crowd to leave a path free in 
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their midst, and walked between the lines. Then all on one side of him were 
transformed into animals, but those on the other side remained human. 
Since then the latter no longer eat human flesh, but hunt game animals. 

Departure. WaptokwA4 and Wairie thereupon left for the east. There they 
are said to have climbed a bacaba palm on the summit of a mountain range. 
WaptokwéA struck the trunk of a tree, which grew to the sky, where Waptok- 
wa and Wiairie still are today. 


3. Jupiter’ (Wasi-topré) 


In the bachelors’ hut the lads were lying together one evening talking. 
One of them looked up to the sky and said, ‘‘How beautiful is that star!” 
At night when everyone was asleep the star Jupiter came down in the shape 
of a girl, saying, ‘‘Why, you said I was pretty; here I am!”’ They lay together 
without being observed by anyone. 

Before daylight the youth hid the star in a gourd bottle, which he sus- 
pended from the wall. Before going hunting he admonished his companions, 
who were staying behind, not to touch the bottle. But of course for that very 
reason they did so, and when they opened the vessel they saw the girl inside, 
who at once disappeared. 

At night, however, she returned to her lover and told him her ‘‘brothers-in- 
law”’ had not let her alone. She invited him to accompany her to the sky and 
they set the time of the journey for the next night. They ascended a mountain 
on which a bacaba palm was growing and climbed to the top. Then Jupiter 
caused the tree to grow till it reached the sky, where she tied the fronds to an- 
other tree standing there. But up there the young man found everything dif- 
ferent from its equivalent on the earth and not at all to his taste. Everywhere 
he saw smoked and roasted human flesh; and when bathing he saw horribly 
mutilated shapes with open body cavities. Accordingly, when Jupiter asked 
him to wait a little while she went to dig up sweet-potatoes, he decided to flee. 
He ran to the bacaba, mounted it, and untied it. While he was about to glide 
down, Jupiter came and cried, ‘‘Why are you leaving me? But wait and see, 
you'll come back anyway!”’ 

The young man got back to the earth in safety and told about his visit to 
the sky, but soon after he died and his soul went back to Jupiter and now he 
is a star beside her in the nocturnal heavens. 


4. Maize 


A woman was sitting with her child by the village pool and plaiting a trap 
to catch acary fish. Then a rat in human guise came to her and began talking, 
‘‘What are you living on?”’ he asked. ‘‘On rotten wood,” answered the woman, 
for then the Serénte had no cultivated plants. ‘‘Then take your child and 
come to me for a meal,”’ the rat invited her, ‘‘but manage it so as not to let 
any one see you and don’t tell anyone about it.’” The woman accepted the 
invitation, and they got to the rat’s residence, where there were quantities of 
maize. The woman and her child ate of all possible maize dishes, and when 
she left in the evening the rat allowed her to take along all she wanted. So she 
took along a flat-cake. 

5 Cf. Curt Nimuendaja, The Apinayé 165; id., The Serente, 85, 88, gt. 
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In the village she gave a piece of it to her child. As the little one was run- 
ning around with the food in his hand, an old man saw him and begged, 
“Grandson, give me some of it, too!’’ So the boy gave him a little piece and 
also distributed pieces among others. But after eating, the old man went to 
the mother and asked what sort of a dish it was. ‘‘Nothing special at all,’’ 
answered the woman, “‘it was the leafy sprouts of the paty palm!” ‘‘No,”’ 
said the old man, ‘‘that cannot be, for they are bitter, but that dish was 
sweet.”” So at last she divulged that the rat had given her maize. 

At once all the villagers got together and marched to the site where the 
woman reported maize from. When the owner of the maize heard the people 
come, he transformed himself into a rat and fled, leaving his plantation for 
the Serénte. 

5. Asaré 

Once there was an Indian who had a wife and many sons, all of them adult 
except the youngest, Asaré. While the father was hunting one day, the young 
lads who were in the bachelors’ hut hatched an evil plot. They sent Asaré to 
his mother, bidding her come to cut their hair and decorate them. But when 
she entered, her own sons seized and ravished her. 

As soon as the old man came home, Asaré told him what had occurred. 
Infuriated, he thrashed his sons severely. Then they decided to kill him. 
They set fire to the hut where the couple were living, but their parents turned 
into falcons of the kind that like to fly in the smoke, and thus escaped. 

Then the sons went far away. On the way Asaré got so thirsty that he 
could not go on. His brothers knocked tucum nuts open for him so he might 
quench his thirst with the water in them, but it did not suffice. Then one of 
them began digging a well in a hollow. At once such quantities of water came 
pouring forth that Asaré, however much his brothers urged him to drink, 
could not exhaust it. The water spread more and more, finally forming the 
sea (kieporé). 

Then Asaré suddenly recollected that an arrow he particularly prized had 
been left on the opposite bank. ‘I must fetch it!’’ he said, jumped into the 
water, and swam across. When he had found his arrow, he prepared to swim 
back. In the middle of the water he found a jacaré. It had developed out of a 
swarm of lizards Asaré had killed while traveling and which the spreading 
waters had carried away. ‘‘Grandfather,” said Asaré to the jacaré, ‘‘let me sit 
on you!” “No,” answered he, ‘‘that won’t do.’’ Then Asare called him names, 
making fun of his ugly nose. Then he dived and swam on. The jacaré gave 
chase, but Asaré’s arrow drifted along on the water; his brothers noticing it 
supposed that he had perished, and no longer waited for him, but marched 
on. 

Asaré reached land when his pursuer was already close behind. The boy 
ran into the woods and got to a spot where the woodpeckers were pecking the 
bark from the trees in order to eat the insects under it. He begged the birds to 
hide him, and they covered him with strips of bark. When the jacaré came 
and inquired for the boy, the woodpeckers lied, assuring him that nobody 
had passed by, but that somebody had been heard shouting in the woods on 
the other side. The jacaré went to search there, and the boy came out and 
moved on. 
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He reached a second river, jumped in, and swam to the opposite bank, but 
here also he met a jacaré who refused to be his mount. Asaré called him 
names and was pursued, but at the bank the partridges, who happened to be 
engaged in digging out manduvi (Arachis hypogaea), hid him under the straw 
till the danger was past. 

In the third river the same thing happened. This time monkeys who were 
eating jatoba fruits hid him under the rinds. When the jacaré came to in- 
quire for the fugitive, one of the monkeys from inborn talkativeness came 
near divulging the secret, but another struck him on the lips, so he kept 
silent. 

Now Asaré fled on, getting to his uncle, the skunk, pkozé (Mephitis suffo- 
cans). He was not afraid at all, but told him to stay there and be calm, no 
matter whether the jacaré came. When he did come to seize the boy, the 
skunk squirted his fluid at him, and the jacaré died of the stench. Then the 
skunk called the little inambus (Tinamus sp.) to drag the corpse into the 
river. Asaré, however, stayed with his uncle. 

When the sea was formed, Asaré’s brothers had at once tried to bathe. 
Even today, toward the close of the rainy season, one hears in the west the 
sound of their splashing in the water. Then they appear in the heavens, new 
and clean as Sururu, the Seven Stars. 


6. The Origin of Women 


In the beginning there were no women, only men. These practiced homo- 
sexual intercourse. One of them became pregnant as a result, but was unable 
to give birth and died. 

Once several men reaching a spring saw in it the reflection of a woman 
who was sitting high up in the branches of a tree that was standing beside 
the water. They mistook the reflection for reality and for two days vainly 
tried to grasp it. At last one of them looked up and espied the woman at the 
top of the tree. They brought her down and since each wanted to have her, 
they cut her into little pieces, each wrapping one of them up in a leaf and 
sticking it into the grass wall of his house. Then all went hunting. 

When they got home they sent a messenger ahead, who entered and found 
that the pieces of flesh had all turned into women. The suagurana (Felis con- 
color, puma), who had taken a piece from the chest, thereby got a very pretty 
wife. The sariema, on the other hand, who had twisted his slice too tight, 
got a very lean woman. But each man now had a wife, and the very next 
time they went hunting they took their wives along. 


7. The Cannibal 

In a village there was a man named Amki. He was much stronger than all 
the rest; no one dared pick a quarrel with him. 

One day he was sitting in his house, hungry. He considered how he might 
secure some food. At last he called together all the boys in the village and in- 
vited them to accompany him into the woods where he had tethered a big 
sucuriji (Eunectes murinus, anaconda). The boys prepared for the next 
day, each taking a little basket with manioc flat-cakes to season the snake 
feast. Amki led them into the woods, where he told them to gather firewood 
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and kindle a fire. When it was burning well, he took a rope he had brought 
and tied all the boys’ feet together. He said that he was obliged to do that in 
order properly to count them so that each might get his share of the sucuriji. 
But when all were tied together, he threw them jointly into the fire and then 
covered them with earth. After having sufficiently baked them, he took off 
the earth and devoured his victims. One slice he took home for his wife. 

When he got back to the village, people asked where he had left the boys. 
He answered that they had gone home earlier than he himself and ought to 
be there by now. But one man followed the tracks into the woods; there he 
found the place where the boys had been cooked, and also their bones. Then 
he returned and told the parents about what Amki had done. The mothers 
secretly shed tears, but no one allowed Amki to notice that his crime had 
been discovered. The men deliberated how to kill him, but no one could 
muster enough courage to attack him. 

At last they sent a messenger to invite him to the bachelors’ hut to tell 
stories. But Amkf was suspicious and excused himself on the plea of illness. 
Then they invited him on the following day to take part in a tapir hunt, and 
now Amki came to the bachelors’ house and sat among the rest, who had al- 
ready prepared. Before he knew what they were about, one of them shot 
him in the back, and at once the rest pounced upon him with their clubs 
and killed him. Then they cut open the cannibal’s body, and out of his ab- 
dominal cavity came flying a swarm of bats. 


8. Anaconda (Sucuriji) and his Sons-in-Law 


Anaconda (Eunectes murinus, sucurijti) had four sons-in-law: Puma (sua- 
curana; Felis concolor); Black Aréra (Anodorhynchus hyacinthinus) ; Caburé 
(Scops brasiliana; a little horned owl); and Owl (Pulsatrix perspicillata), 
Anaconda had not made a clearing for his wife, so that every day she had to 
go round to her sons-in-law, begging food of them. She especially liked to go 
to Puma, because he was an excellent deer hunter. One day, however, the 
sons-in-law grew tired of this procedure, so they sent the old woman home 
without gifts. ‘‘Just wait,’’ said Anaconda when he learned of the conduct of 
his sons-in-law, ‘‘you’ll have to come to me some day to beg food!”’ For, un- 
known to anybody, he had made a clearing by crawling below the surface of 
the earth, breaking off the roots of the trees with his back, so that the trees 
toppled down. He called his sons-in-law together to help burn over his clear- 
ing. ‘‘What?”’ said they, ‘“‘where has he a clearing?’”’ They were greatly aston- 
ished when they got there and saw the large clearing. They set fire to it, and 
as soon as it was kindled, Caburé and Owl turned into the birds, for they were 
lazy and slept all day. Only Puma and Black Aréra came home. But Ana- 
conda decided to punish them, too. He took his magic wand (dazuudie), with 
which he transferred all the fruits in the plantations of his sons-in-law to his 
own. When they got to their field, the maize had remained low and would not 
grow again. Now they had to go to their father-in-law and beg food of him. 


Museu Paraense Emilio Goeldi, 
Belém do Paré, Brazil 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 





PAUL BUNYAN IN 1910 
By W. W. CHARTERS 


The Bunyan legends are unique in one respect. However old they may be 
as oral legends they are very late in written form. So far as we have been able 
to discover writers first recorded Paul’s activities only thirty-four years ago. 

On June 24, 1910, in the Illustrated Supplementary Section of the Detroit 
News Tribune appeared an unsigned story called The Round River Drive. 
Looking into the authorship of the tale I was informed by Ford M. Pettit, 
Director of Reference Work on the staff of the Detroit News, that The 
Deacon Seat Tales in which the story appeared were written by James Mac- 
Gillivray. Subsequent correspondence with Mr. MacGillivray at Oscoda, 
Michigan, confirmed Mr. Pettit’s statement. Consequently to Mr. MacGilli- 
vray belongs the distinction of being the first known writer to record any of 
the exploits of Paul and his hardy crew. However, the Bunyan stories appear 
in such out of the way newspapers that later search may wrest this honor 
from him. Indeed he and I would be glad to be referred to any printed tales 
that antedate his story. 

The portion of the News Tribune item which told the story of the Round 
River Drive reads as follows: 


She broke up early that spring. The river was runnin’ high, and black from the 
color of the snow, of course, and all hands went on the drive. Bunyan was sure that 
we would hit either the ‘Sable’ or Muskegon, and he cared not a dam which, fer logs 
was much the same allwheres. 

We run that drive for four weeks makin’ about a mile a day with the rear, when 
we struck a camp what had been a lumberin’ big and had gone ahead with its drive, 
what must have been almost as large as Bunyan’s from the signs on the banks. They’d 
been cuttin’ on a hill forty too, which was peculiar, for we didn’t know there could 
be two such places. 

We drove along for another month and hits another hill forty, deserted like the last 
one, and Paul begins to swear, for he sees the price of logs fallin’ with all this lumberin’ 
on the one street. 

Well, we sacked and bulled them logs for five weeks more, and blamed if we didn’t 
strike another hill forty. Then Bunyan gets wild. ‘‘Boys,”’ he says, “if we strike any 
more of them d—n camps, logs won’t be worth 30 cents a thousand, and I won’t be 
able to pay you off—perhaps some of you want to bunch her? Let’s camp and talk 
it over,’’ he says. 

So we hits for the deserted shacks, and turnin’ the pyramid corner, we was leadin’ 
butts right into—our schoolma’ am. And there at her feet was those two coons what 
had been blown up months ago, and at their feet was the hams! Then we knowed it 
was Round river, and we'd druv it three times. 

Did we ever locate it again? Well, some! 

Tom Mellin and I runs a line west, out of Graylin’ some years afterwards when 
logs gets high, thinkin’ to take them out with a dray-haul and we finds the old camp 
on section 37. But the stream had gone dry, and a fire had run through that country 
makin’ an awful slashin’ and those Round river logs was charcoal. 


The next recorded tales did not appear until 1914. In that year two bits 
of Bunyanana have been located. 
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In the American Lumberman, Douglas Malloch conducted what would now 
be known as a column, entitled ‘‘The Lumberman Poet.”’ On April 25, 1914, 
in the column ‘‘The Round River Drive’’ appeared again. But on this occa- 
sion the story was told in verse. Since the verses were unsigned it was as- 
sumed that they were written by Mr. Malloch. But some Bunyan fans have 
attributed authorship to Eugene S. Shepard. Specifically, the Haney’ bibli- 
ography of Paul Bunyan cites a reference to the Wisconsin State Journal 
which gave by-line credit for the verses to Mr. Shepard. Other scattered re- 
prints attributed the authorship to Mr. Shepard and the American Lumber- 
man. On the other hand, Mr. Charles E. Brown of the Wisconsin Folklore 
Society informs the writer that upon one occasion when the verses were read 
to an audience in which Mr. Malloch and Mr. Brown were present, Mr. 
Malloch told Mr. Brown that the verses were his. More recently in corre- 
spondence with Mr. MacGillivray the following paragraph appears in a letter 
dated May 26, 1942. 

“In our transposition of the prose story [which appeared in the News 
Tribune] to doggerel, Mr. Malloch made a rough draft of the verse while [we 
were] together in attendance at a Lakes States Forest Fire Convention at 
Lansing—I think in 1912. I have blue pencilled [in the copy which he sent 
us] Mr. Malloch’s part of the transposition. The other is mine. It was agreed 
between us that it would run in his American Lumberman as his.” 

It would thus appear that this best known of the Bunyan tales was the 
joint product of Mr. Malloch and Mr. MacGillivray, written in their spare 
time while attending a convention which may have had its boresome mo- 
ments. 

The second item to appear in the record as of 1914 is a booklet by W. B. 
Laughead entitled ‘Introducing Mr. Paul Bunyan of Westwood, California.” 
This was an advertising booklet issued by the Red River Lumber Company 
of which Mr. Laughead was an officer. He is an ardent and veteran Bunyan 
fan. The booklet has become a permanent advertising medium for the com- 
pany and has gone through many annual editions. Under date of June 5, 
1941, Mr. Laughead writes: ‘‘We are mailing enclosed our first (1914) publi- 
cation, a mailing card folder entitled ‘Introducing Mr. Paul Bunyan.’ We 
have been told that this is a collector’s item.” 

These are the first three Bunyan items in print that have been unearthed 
to date. Since that time the records of Paul’s exploits have been growing 
substantially. The first six sections of the serviceable Haney bibliography 
indicates a steady writer interest. A rough chronological analysis of the Haney 
items show no entries prior to 1916 (although we have found three as indi- 
cated above). But in the subsequent years it appears that there are two items 
in the 1915-19 period; seven in 1920-24; nine in 1925-29; twenty-five in 
1930-34; thirty in 1935-39; and nineteen from 1940 to the date of her article. 

If any Bunyan collector can refer me to material published prior to the 
News Tribune story of June 24, 1910, I will be deeply appreciative. 


Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


1 Gladys J. Haney, Paul Bunyan Twenty-Five Years After (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE 55: 155-68, 1942). 








TWENTY-SEVEN CHUKCHANSI YOKUTS MYTHS 
By BARBARA THRALL RoGerRs and A. H. GAYTON 


This small collection of myths helps to fill a gap in the existing record of 
California Indian mythology. The stories were collected in English by Bar- 
bara Thrall Rogers at Coarse Gold, California, in the summer of 1938, inci- 
dental to a general investigation of Chukchansi culture. The record of myths 
would have been larger had Mrs. Roger’s field trip not been abruptly cur- 
tailed after a brief period of three weeks. 

The chief informants were: Nancy Wyatt, aged 40, Southern Miwok father, 
Chukchansi mother, lived entire life among Chukchansi; Mike Wyatt, aged 
50, Chukchansi; Jack Roan, aged 75, a Southern Miwok who has lived with 
the Chukchansi since he was about fifteen. Contributing interpreters were: 
Polly Roan, JR’s daughter, aged 50; Marian Wyatt, NW and MW’s daugh- 
ter, aged 17; Lillian Wyatt, NW and MW’s daughter-in-law, aged 20. Jack 
Roan was the most valuable informant. He and the others stated that myths 
known to the Chukchansi were told also by the Southern Sierra Miwok 
(Pohonichi), and vice versa. It is clear from the content of the tales and from 
our ethnographic knowledge of the Chukchansi, that the drainage of the 
upper Fresno River constituted a cultural sub-area in which language— 
Miwok and Yokuts—was only a minor distinction. 

In plot, incident, and character the Chukchansi stories are what we would 
expect from their geographic and cultural position in the center of the Cen- 
tral California mythologic area,! with the Miwok on the north, the Yokuts 
on the south and Western Mono to the east. The earth-diver creation myth, 
general in Central California, here has Coyote as creator, linking it with 
Southern Miwok versions more than with Yokuts. Coyote’s role as creator 
and culture-instigator relates Chukchansi eschatology with that of North 
Central California rather than South Central, e.g., with Miwok, Maidu, 
Pomo, though the episodes of culture-invention in this small collection of 
tales are scanty.’ 

When Coyote provided daylight, his method followed that described by 
the Southern Miwok, Michahai-Waksachi, and Eastern Mono.* That the 
theft was of Morning Star, rather than of the sun itself, is an amusing indirec- 
tion indicative of the veneration felt for the morning star by Yokuts people. 

Meadowlark, or a bird, as the proponent of death is a distinctly localized 
characteristic in the widespread death controversy tale common to Gashowu 
Yokuts, Southern, Plains and Northern Miwok, Nisenan and Pomo.‘ 


1 Vide A. H. Gayton, Areal Affiliations of California Folktales (American Anthropologist 
37: 4: 582-99, 1935); A. H. Gayton and Stanley S. Newman, Yokuts and Western Mono Myths 
(Anthropological Records 5: 1: 1-110, 1939) 11-15. 

2? Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 1, Notes 1, 2, 3, 4; Abstract 6, Note 2; Abstract 18; 
S. A. Barrett, Pomo Myths (Bulletin, Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee 15: 1-608, 
1933) 45ff.; R. B. Dixon, Maidu Myths (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History 17: 
2: 33-118, 1902). 

* Gayton, idem 589-90; Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 22, Notes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6; Ab- 
stract 36, Notes 1, 2. 

‘ Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 40, Notes 1, 2; Abstract 39, Notes 2, 3; see also 
C. Hart Merriam, Dawn of the World (Cleveland, 1910) 212-3. 
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The destruction of a cannibal giant by Coyote is a hero story known to the 
Southern Sierra Miwok, while a cannibal giant character is a favorite in tales 
with somewhat different plots told by the Pomo, Wintu, Eastern Mono, and 
Washo.® The episode of Coyote killing Cannibal’s children and leaving sur- 
rogate objects in their place in reminiscent of the Bear and Deer tale elabo- 
rated by the Pomo, Maidu, and Miwok.® 

Swinging in treetops is a favorite incident in myths of the Eastern and 
Western Mono,’ yet is omitted in our Chukchansi version of ‘‘Mischievous 
Younger Brother,’’ wherein it usually occurs. 

The Chukchansi version of ‘‘Falcon Contests the Cannibal” is closely 
analogous to that of the Southern Miwok,* while the attached ‘‘Growing 
Rock’’ myth resembles that of the Northfork Mono more than any other 
neighboring version of this popular Central California tale,® yet both are 
characteristically Yokuts. 

The ‘Mischievous Younger Brother’’ tale again links the Chukchansi with 
eastern and northern neighbors—the Eastern and Western Mono and the 
Washo,!*—as does the tale of the basket-carrying ogress." 

Condor’s death while drinking is a peculiarly localized episode known to 
the Gashowu Yokuts, Southern Miwok, Northfork Mono and possibly Shiv- 
wits.” 

The story of ‘‘The Boys Who Flew Away” has an analogue in the Southern 
Miwok myth of two deserted boys who became the Thunders." 

The remaining myths in Mrs. Roger’s collection are mostly localized ac- 
counts explaining peculiar rocks, footprints, and so forth. The monstrous 
snake featured in one may have its analogue in a Southern Miwok tale." 
Stories of human beings who cohabit with animals, such as ““The Woman 
Who Married a Bear,’’ are common throughout western North America. 

The Chukchansi version of the Orpheus myth recorded by Hudson has 


5 E. W. Gifford, Miwok Myths (University of California Publications in American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology 12: 8; 283-338, 1917) 298-302; Merriam, idem, 169-72; Barrett, idem, 174, 
272, 316; Cora Du Bois and Dorothy Demetracopoulou, Wintu Myths (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 28: 279-403, 1931) 342; J. H. Steward, 
Myths of the Owens Valley Paiute (University of California Publications in American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology 34: 5: 355-440, 1936), 424-5; R. H. Lowie, Ethnographic Notes on the 
Washo (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 36: 5; 
301-52, 1939) 347. 

6 See for example, Barrett, idem 327-54. 

7 Cf. E. W. Gifford, Western Mono Myths (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 36: 142: 301— 
67, 1923) 344; Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 126, Note 7. 

8 Merriam, idem 179-89; Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 57, Notes 21, 28, 29, 31, 
32, 35; Abstract 63, Notes 1, 3; Abstract 64, note 5. 

® Gayton and Newman, idem 7s ff., especially Abstract 75. 

10 Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 126, Notes 1, 9, 13; Lowie, idem, 343 ff.; see es- 
pecially Gifford, Western Mono Myths 326-38. 

1 Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 128, Note 1; Gifford, Western Mono Myths 
307-08. 

1 Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 79, Note 5; Abstract 94, Note 7. 

13 Merriam, idem 173-8. 

4 Gifford, Miwok Myths 331. 
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been treated elsewhere, as have the few Southern Miwok tales recorded by 
Kroeber and ascribed to the Chukchansi."® 

The Chukchansi stories here presented, in general tie in with the Central 
California mythologic area; in particular, the closer linkages are with the 
Southern Miwok and Western Mono mythologies rather than with their 
linguistic relatives, the Yokuts, to the south. 


1. Creation of Land; Theft of Fire, Morning Star (Daylight) 


Water covered all the world. Coyote and a little duck were above the water. 
They wondered how they could reduce the water so the hills would show, so 
they could eat. The water was deep; there was land beneath it. Coyote had 
supernatural power. He was thinking about telling Duck to get sand from 
under the water. So he told Duck to dive, and Duck went to the bottom. 
Duck grabbed some earth in his claws, you know, like hands. But as he came 
up the sand fell out of his hands. When he reached the surface there was only 
a little sand left under his fingernails. Coyote took this and made it into a 
ball, you know. He had some seed (c’anit) they used to eat, you know. He 
had but one seed left which he put in the ball of sand. That seed could make 
anything swell up; it swelled, drawing up the water just like a sponge. 

This place, this country, was dry, but it was black, you know, no sun nor 
moon. The people were starving as no plants would grow. They just ate trees 
or bark, anything they could find. Coyote continually heard a bird singing. 
He asked where it was. That bird had the sun; it was his light. So Coyote 
looked for that bird; he smelled it; then he went. Where it was light, there was 
the bird. 

The light which the bird owned was Morning Star (tawamis). He kept it 
under Turtle, who covered a fire.4* Coyote’s people looked for rotten wood 
so they could steal some fire, you know, because it was dark in their world. 
Morning Star was the one Coyote wanted to steal, so it would make daylight. 

The people who wanted fire couldn't lift the wood under Turtle. So Coyote, 
like a man, you know, told them to get a hollow oak log and put it under 
Turtle who was hiding the sun. Coyote entered the log; a man then put 
the log on the fire. That man stuck the wood under Turtle and it burned 
quickly. Coyote talked to the fire, told it to burn. There was a hole in each 
end of the log. ‘‘I’m going to jump out when it burns and take it home,” he 
said. 

After he had brought that fire [Morning Star?] here, he wondered where 
he could put it. He had already run away with it, you know. He tried to put 
it in the west, you know, that light, but no daylight resulted. When the sky 
wouldn’t lighten there, he tried it down south, you know. Then he came 
back with it. He tried it down there east, too, but daylight would not come 
there. So he tried it up north. And when he did so he heard a bird, you know, 


4 J. W. Hudson, An Indian Myth of the San Joaquin Basin (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE 15: 104-06, 1902) 105; A. L. Kroeber, Indian Myths of South Central California (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 4: 4: 167-250, 
1907) 202-04; Gayton and Newman, idem, Abstract 139, notes 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 14, 21. 

%6 Apparently the informant or interpreter has the stories of Theft of Fire and Theft of 
Daylight rather inextricably mixed through this portion of the tale. 
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singing.'? He wondered if it would be daylight; he sat there watching. Sud- 
denly it became daylight. 

Coyote was just like a person then, you know. Coyote is pretty hard to 
trap, they say, pretty wise, pretty smart. That’s how the earth came to have 
daylight, you know, when Coyote stole the Morning Star, just like fire I 
guess. That’s all there is of that. [From NW.] 


2. Coyote Steals the Morning Star (Daylight) 


A long time ago there was no daylight. Eagle cried continually because it 
was night always. He kept his head down, crying, and never moved. It was 
dark, you know, night all the time. 

Now Coyote, Eagle’s nephew, was pondering on this, listening all the time. 
Coyote was watching and watching. It was still night. Then he went toward 
the east. When he came back in the morning he told Eagle, “I think I saw 
something far back. Some day I am going to find it.’’ Eagle would not believe 
him; he told Coyote he would never find it. Eagle just stayed there weeping 
and never went anywhere. That is why he turned black on his wings, on his 
body, because he was crying all the time.'8 

Coyote said he was going off again. He kept watching something he saw 
eastward; he went every night. After a while he found out about it. When he 
returned he said, ‘‘Uncle, I heard something making a noise. I think some bird 
is making it. Something in the east—sounds like singing, maybe a bird.’’!® 

They Coyote went off again. Now he sees something. He sits down there 
all the time, watching, trying to find something. Then he comes back. He 
says, ‘‘Something is making light up there. Maybe they have daylight up 
there: something is making light. Just a little light, way back.’’ He had come 
straight back to Eagle who was still in the same place. Eagle did not believe 
him and sneered at him crossly. 

Then Coyote went back again, up a bit where he could see a long way 
eastward. He saw a little more this time. When he came back he said, ‘‘Uncle, 
there is something up there. They have daylight. I am going to find it.’’ 
Eagle replied, ‘‘You can’t tell me anything. You can’t find anything up 
there.” 

Next night Coyote went up again. It won’t be many days till he finds some- 
thing up there. He went closer: there was a streak of light, daylight. He went 
a little farther and watched. Each time the light got a little bigger. Now he 
was right there. He found Morning Star. 

He returned to Eagle and told him, “I saw something. I saw daylight. I 
saw something down on the ground making a little light there. But something 
hides it. But I'll find it.’’ ‘‘You can’t tell me anything like that,”’ his uncle 
answered. 


17 The unexplained implication is that Morning Star, herald of dawn, caused the sun to rise. 
A dawn bird figures ina Dumna Yokuts tale (Gayton and Newman, idem 30, 103). 

18 A concomitant of weeping, as during mourning, was an accumulation of dirt, sometimes 
augmented by charcoal dust rubbed on pitch on the face and body: despondency discouraged 
cleanliness in Yokuts culture. 

19 The bird (cicika, Miwok), JR described as a bit bigger than a finch, and rather brownish; 
it comes in winter. 
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Then Coyote told Eagle he was going up again, next night. He went close 
to where the light was on the ground, like a cat going after a gopher. Morning 
Star was up there. He crawled up within fifty feet, maybe. He didn’t know 
what it was. He crawled up there. Now he’s going to get it! He is going to get 
it then! Now he is right up there! It is Morning Star, all right, but it is 
covered with a basket, and Bull Frog is sitting on top of it. Coyote thinks 
how he is going to get it. He jumped and grabbed at the star but he couldn’t 
get it. He came back and told his uncle, ‘Uncle, I found Morning Star up 
there. I am going to get it next time. I can’t get it now, but next time I will.” 

He couldn’t get any closer to the star, yet he had to get it. He said to 
himself, ‘‘Now how am I going to do that?’’ He was talking to himself; no- 
body was giving him any ideas. He said, ‘‘I am going to play a trick on that 
Morning Star.” 

Now up there where the star was Coyote saw a branch hanging out on a 
black oak tree. He told that branch to break, drop down— a long piece, a little 
heavy. He wanted it to be firewood, just like people use down here. Coyote 
said to the branch, ‘‘Don’t be too small or they may pack you into another 
house. Be just heavy enough for them to pack you right into the house where 
Morning Star is,’’ he said. Then he said, ‘‘Let me turn into this wood. I'll 
be like that wood now. Let them pick me up and put me close to Morning 
Star.”’ He said that to the wood. ‘‘The man who owns the morning star shall 
pack me in, lay me close to Morning Star.’’ The man did, laid him right up 
close to the star. 

Now Coyote made all the people in that house go to sleep. He blew at them, 
“Pfff! You go to sleep now.’’ They quickly fell asleep. Now he was ready to 
pick up Morning Star, but Bull Frog was sitting on the basket covering the 
star. They were watching that star all the time. Coyote blew again, ‘‘Now 
sleep, all of you!"’ He raised the basket and took Morning Star. He had not 
run far when someone shouted, ‘‘Hup! He’s got our morning star!"’ Some more 
people wakened and shouted. But Coyote already had it in his arms and was 
coming this way with it. Coyote is very hard to catch when he starts running. 

He came in this direction, a good way from where he got the star. He said, 
‘Now I don’t want to take this too far. I'll leave it here. Nobody will find it.”’ 
He returned to Eagle and said, ‘“‘Uncle, I got Morning Star. I am going to 
see what to do with it.’’ Now Eagle began to believe him. ‘‘Now,”’ Coyote 
said, “I’m going again. I’m going to see what to do.”’ He was going to bring it 
a little nearer to make it light around here. So next night he went off again. 

He picked up Morning Star and came down this way with it. After he 
watched it a little he saw that it was making light. It was somewhat lighter, 
but yet dark. So he came back to his uncle. ‘‘Uncle, we’re going to have day- 
light here, right away, very soon.”’ Eagle agreed, ‘‘Now maybe you have got 
it. It is getting white up there, a little bit every morning now.’ They were 
watching it from where Eagle was. ‘“‘Now I’m going to get it, uncle, going to 
get it and put it here. Maybe we will have daylight all the time,’’ Coyote said. 
He went off and brought it nearer this way. He stayed there nearly all night 
watching it; then he came back. He thought he had the star in the right place. 
He said to Eagle, ‘‘Now you see, we’re going to have daylight. It is getting 
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light. Uncle, I think we are going to have daylight all the time now. We'll 
watch it here. Soon we'll see the morning star come up.’’ Then Eagle believed 
Coyote. 

They watched it that morning. Daylight rose up there. The daylight al- 
ways comes now. Coyote fixed the morning star up there. He took it away 
from other people and put it up there, so daylight would be there. We had 
no daylight before because Bull Frog held the basket down over Morning 
Star. [From JR.] 

3. Coyote Creates People 


There was a woman who had no man. Coyote said, ‘‘This won’t do. There 
ought to be more people than just us two. They ought to make more people.” 
He could not talk to this woman because she was just like a mother-in-law 
[tabu]. They lived close to each other. Then he talked to that woman, said 
they had to do something to have more people. [From JR, who claimed that 
was all he remembered.] 

4. Death Controversy 


Coyote was talking to Menelot.?° He said he wanted people to live forever, 
never die. But the bird said, “‘You can’t do that way. That won’t do. A long 
time after this there will be too many people, too thick, not enough land to 
hold them all.’ 

Coyote said, ‘‘What are we going to do when the Indians die, some of them? 
After they die are we going to keep them? Maybe they will be putrid after 
a while and make some Indians sick.” 

Menelot said, ‘‘We have to do something, perhaps bury or burn them, to 
get them out of the way.” So they started burning the dead. When someone 
died they got lots of tree trunks and branches, laid the person on top of the 
pile and set fire to it. They burned all the dead after that. [JR said that was 
all he knew, that there was more to it. (Probably the episode of ‘‘proponent 
of death the first sufferer,” frequent in Central California mythology. 
A.H.G.)] 

5. Coyote Makes Mortar Holes and Pestles 


The Indians had no place to pound acorns because all the rocks had a 
smooth surface. They didn’t know what to do. Coyote was watching them; 
he didn’t speak to them, was just seeing what they would do. Well, he had a 
mind in his head; he said to himself, ‘‘They haven’t any way to pound 
acorns.’’ He always talked things over with himself. He said he would make 
some holes in the rock, but he didn’t know how he was to do it, the rock was 
so hard. Well, I can’t tell you how he did that work: he just did it his way. He 
made a hole six inches deep. Then he said to himself, ‘‘We have to have a 
stone to pound acorns, for we can’t get at the hole.”” There had to be a stone 
pestle to fit the hole: it should be about eight inches long, a little round anda 
little flat, maybe six or seven inches. That is just the right size to pound 
acorns. Now they have to sit down to pound acorns, and Coyote had to tell 


20 An unidentified bird, not an eagle, of dark color, large, which flies high like an eagle, 
seen around Coarse Gold in winter, but not in summer. (But may not “‘menelot’”’ be a mishear- 
ing of crudely pronounced ‘‘meadowlark’’? A.H.G.) 
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those people long ago to sit down and how to use their hands. They should 
do it this way, up and down. Coyote said this, studying it out for himself, 
That’s all, a short piece. [From JR, who said regretfully that he should have 
started a previous description of the preparation of acorn mush with this 
tale.] 


6. Coyote Props up the Edge of the Sky (Symplegades) 


At one time the edge of the sky, where it meets the earth at the horizon, 
moved up and down constantly. If any person or animal tried to go through 
there they might be killed. Coyote pondered on this, wanting to help the In- 
dians. He said, ‘‘This can’t be this way all the time. That ought to be still.” 
He was sure it could be fixed. He thought of putting a piece of hard wood 
under the rim of the sky, then realized that it would rot. Then he thought of 
a bone from a deer’s leg; he got it himself. Then he went to the horizon and 
watched. When the sky went up he stuck his hand in holding the bone. The 
sky came down on the bone which is still holding up the sky. [JR laughed at 
the end of this tale and said that was what his parenvs had told him.] 


7. Coyote as Culiure Hero 


All things were done by Coyote. Everything the Indians have they got 
from him. 

The old people used to tell about a bird, larger than an eagle, which came 
down out of the sky, swooped on people and carried them up again beyond 
sight. ‘‘No one [living?] ever saw it. [From JR.] 


8. Coyote Kilis the Cannibal 


There was a giant named Fast (d’oloqoq’ono, fast, swift) who had two chil- 
dren. Coyote was his father-in-law, and while the giant was away Coyote 
looked after the children, the fire, and so on. This giant was the biggest man 
in the world; he ate human beings. He would go up in the mountains where 
the Indians were gathering pinenuts and would knock them out of trees by 
hurling rocks at them. (The narrator indicated a boulder some two feet thick.) 
He would kill a whole family; the father and mother would be up in the tree, 
the children below who were gathering the nuts the giant would fillip on the 
head with his thumb and forefinger. He would collect his victims, tucking 
the adults under his belt, you know, and arranging the children in rows be- 
tween his fingers, you know.” For firewood, Giant would shake and uproot a 
big oak tree (one near by, some forty feet high, was indicated), take it home 
on his shoulder to make a fire, you know. When he reached home he would 
put the tree on the fire, which Coyote had been tending, and throw those 
people on to roast. 

Now Coyote had his own bow and arrows hidden; he would secretly get 
his own meat, rabbit perhaps, and keep it concealed beside him so he would 
not have to eat the human flesh. He felt sorry for the Indians. At mealtime, 
when Giant gave him human meat, Coyote would drop it in a hole beside 


21 LW commented that “that giant must have had some sticky stuff between his fingers” 
to keep them there. 
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him. He just wished for a hole and it was there, but when anyone else looked, 
it closed. Coyote had stayed with the giant a long time as a visitor. Giant 
had killed nearly all the people and Coyote pondered how to stop him. 

One evening when Giant, his sons, and Coyote were all telling stories, 
Coyote asked Giant to sing a song. Coyote wanted to discover the location 
of Giant’s heart. Giant was lying on his back with his legs crossed, and as he 
sang he swung his free foot in rhythm. He sang wis, wis, wis, and swung his 
foot, and Coyote, watching, saw his heart was right under his foot. Giant 
sang loud and Coyote was frightened and asked him to stop. Soon all went 
to sleep. Then Coyote slipped the moccasin off Giant’s right foot and threw 
it on the fire. Then he commenced beating the dogs, pretending that the dogs 
had stolen the shoe. Next morning when Giant looked for his moccasin, 
Coyote told him the dogs had taken it. So Giant went off with one bare foot. 
He told his sons and Coyote to make a good fire as he would bring back much 
food. 

Coyote got the fire going well, then called Giant’s boys to come sit one on 
each side of his knees. They sat close to the fire and soon Coyote threw both 
children in. Coyote wished that their voices would call from the place where 
they swam and slid. Just their voices, you know; they were already dead. 
Then Coyote went to the place where his weapons were hidden. 

When Giant came home there was no one around. He called his boys. Their 
voices answered from their swimming hold. He kept calling them, but they 
did not come. So he went over there; it was far; you couldn't see, you know. 
He called from there and their voices answered from the slide. Coyote was 
laughing. Giant went back and forth calling and each time the same thing 
happened. Then he knew it was Coyote. 

Coyote was watching from a hilltop; he shouted to Giant. Giant said, ‘I 
knew you would do something like that.’’ He knew Coyote was up to some- 
thing, for he had never gone off before. Then, because he was somewhat hu- 
man, Coyote dared him to come up there and kill him, since he had killed 
Indians. Giant went after Coyote with a big rock. But Coyote just laughed 
and dodged. Giant missed him every time. Coyote wanted to lure Giant into 
a bramble patch a few hundred yards away. He jeered at Giant, pointing his 
bow and arror at him to make him mad. Soon Giant was near the thorns; in 
throwing a stone at Coyote he stumbled onto the spines. After he was stuck 
a few times he fell over, exposing the sole of his right foot. Then Coyote shot 
an arrow right in his heart. That’s how he killed him. 

Coyote called all the people—the birds and animals—to show them the 
dead giant who had been eating them. They wouldn't believe him. They said, 
“A lazy thing like you couldn’t kill a giant!’’ Coyote said he was going to burn 
the giant. They built a big fire. Coyote gave orders to watch the giant’s 
eyes which would explode. He said, ‘‘If you don’t watch them, they will grow 
again and kill you all.”’ 

Now both Bluejay and Towhee (t’awanip)* had poor eyesight, yet when 
all the spectators stood around the fire it was they who saw an eye pop out 


= Towhee was not positively identified. It was described as a bird like a robin, with red eyes, 
and white spots on black, possibly Oregon Towhee. 
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Owl had big eyes, and they all thought he would see it, but he did not. Others 
with fine eyes missed it too. Coyote asked everyone if he had seen it, but 
none did. The pair with poor eyes had been put off to one side. They told 
Coyote what they had seen. No one believed them. ‘‘You two birds are so 
blind you can’t see anything! Wonder how you could have seen it,’’ they told 
them. 

There was some water far off. The eye had dropped into it. Bluejay and 
Towhee told Coyote to go there and get it. Not believing them, he went. He 
brought back the eye. The wasp ate it because he does not defecate. Any other 
creature who ate it could not have retained it. 

Then all the people were glad that Giant would not eat them any more. 
After that nothing ever ate them. They all went home. On the way some of 
the people got up in saplings and swayed back and forth because they were 
joyful. Coyote got up and swung too. Soon Bear said to Coyote that he was 
going to fall. Then Coyote fell off the tree; he died. The people made a fire 
to cremate Coyote, but when they got him on the fire he jumped up and ran 
off. He was just fooling them. He had power, so he was able to do this. He is 
still that way. That is the end of that story. [From NW.] 


9. Coyote Kills the Cannibal 


Before there was daylight here an animal came around killing people to feed 
to its young. They tried to kill it but failed. This thing caught and ate them 
all the time. When he brought human beings home for food, he cut off their 
heads and gave them to his children to play with as balls. Coyote found out 
about all that. 

Coyote known everything, though. He knew how to stop it. Yet he talked 
to no one. Coyote knew that the creature’s heart was in his foot. He was going 
to kill it, but not by shooting. He got sharp piercing objects, perhaps of hard 
wood, and put them on the creature’s trail. Now the cannibal is coming. He 
steps on one, right in his heart. ‘‘Ow!”’ he says. The things are numerous and 
stick in both his feet. ‘‘Ow!’’ He sits down and they stick him in his hand 
[sic]. They stick him in his heart again when he tries to get up. He can’t get 
away. Soon he is dead. 

After the cannibal was dead Coyote opened his stomach and got out the 
light that was in it.2* He hung the light up. He could see the cannibal’s house 
far off, so he went there and spoke to the children. He said he didn’t know 
what was the matter with their mother [sic]. He said he thought she was mak- 
ing a fire over there where the light was. 

Now when the cannibal died, Coyote took out his eyes; he said these had 
to be burned, entirely destroyed, or the creature would return to life. If they 
should explode in the fire, the cannibal would come back. He called all the ani- 
mals with fine eyesight. There was Bluejay and another. But a brown bird 
and a speckled bird could not see well; they put them in the rear. Those with 
sharp eyes stood around close. They burned the eyes right there. 

Everyone watched. Soon an eye popped out. It went up very high; no one 


*3 Other Yokuts believe that weird beings, usually ghosts, emanate light as they travel: this 
may be an aspect of such a belief. 
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could see where it was going to fall. It landed right in the center of a thick 
bunch of grass. The people went over and found the eye. Coyote said that 
if the eye grew it would become the cannibal again. But, he added, there was 
one kind of creature never defecated. ‘‘Get one,’’ Coyote said, ‘‘let him swal- 
low the eye. It will never come out. It will stay there. That bad thing will 
never come out again to eat people.”’ [From JR.] 


10. Coyote and Bear Swing (Foolish Imitation) 


In the old times people used to get up in the top of a young sugar pine tree 
and sway back and forth. The old time animals did it too. Bear was doing it; 
he thought nobody was watching him. So he was swinging back and forth in 
a sugar pine tree. Coyote was watching from some bushes and wondering 
what Bear was doing. He watched a long time, then went and asked Bear all 
about it. Bear said he was just swinging. 

Coyote thought it would be fun and asked if he might try. Bear told him 
not to, that he was too small, he could not hang on well and would fall off. 
But Coyote insisted that Bear teach him so he too could ride in the tree. Bear 
agreed, but insisted he would fall. Then Bear put Coyote in the tree and 
swayed the tree for him. Bear swung so swiftly Coyote just whipped across 
everything. Coyote couldn’t stay on; he couldn’t hang on like Bear. He flew 
off through the air so far it killed him. 

Bear waited for Coyote to come back, to swing him again. But just Coy- 
ote’s hide came back. That’s all. [From MW.] 


11. Coyote Gets a Beak (False Advice) 


There was Coyote going along. He saw a bird with a large beak carrying 
a wild potato. Coyote watched him dig potatoes, then went and spoke to him, 
asking what he was digging. The bird said, “Some wild potatoes to eat.” 
Then Coyote said he wished he had a beak like that so he could dig wild po- 
tatoes, too, for he was hungry. He asked the bird if he could fix him so he 
could dig in the earth. The bird said he thought he could if Coyote would 
get him a large flat rock. They looked for a rock to sharpen Coyote’s mouth, 
and the bird soon found it. He told Coyote to sit down so he could reach his 
mouth. Coyote sat down there and the bird just hit him once, sideways on 
the jaw. Coyote hollered. He cried, “It hurts!’ and ran away. That’s the end. 
[From MW, who said the bird was ‘‘just like a robin.”’] 


12. Coyote Holds up the World (Trickster Tricked) 


Coyote was going along. He was hungry. He was going down toward the 
valley; there was nothing to eat up here. He said to himself that he would 
eat anything, whatever he saw first. 

The first thing he met was Stink Bug. He told Stink Bug he was hungry 
and was going to eat him. Stink Bug, who was leaning against a big rock, was 
scared. He replied that he couldn’t move because he was holding up the world 
which would otherwise fall and kill them. This alarmed Coyote. Stink Bug 
said, however, that if Coyote would take his place he would go look for food 
for him. So Coyote agreed. 
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So Coyote put his back against the rock. Stink Bug went off and hid under 
another rock; he was afraid, and didn’t get Coyote anything to eat. 

Coyote waited a long time, getting terribly hungry. He couldn’t stand it, 
dared not move and let the world fall. He thought to himself that he would 
take a great jump, leap clear away from the rock as far as he could. He 
jumped. The rock remained solid. Then he knew he had been fooled. He was 
angry and went after Stink Bug whom he could smell under his new rock. But 
as he could not reach him, Coyote told Stink Bug he would eat him the first 
chance he had, for telling him lies. That's all of that story. [From NW.] 


13. Coyote Ridicules Basket and Hammer Stone 


Coyote was coming along. He was hungry and was looking for something 
to eat. He was approaching an old empty house when he thought he heard a 
woman laughing. He heard it again and went close to the house. For a while 
it was quiet. While Coyote was listening it laughed again. Then he saw a 
basket, an old one, a flat round winnowing tray (po’o‘yi), so old that it had 
a hole right in the center and had been thrown away. The basket commenced 
laughing again; Coyote knew it was laughing at him. He told Basket that it 
was old, useless, discarded, good for nothing. But Basket said, oh no, it still 
could do something. So Coyote put Basket down on his head, poked his head 
right through the hole and said, ‘‘Now see if you can do anything.’’ Now 
Basket was around Coyote’s neck, so it just choked him and killed him. Then 
Basket burned up Coyote. But he came to life again. 

Coyote came to another deserted village. He heard another laugh. Again 
he thought it was a woman. But it was a round stone, the kind held in the 
fist to crack acorns and to mash meat. This hammer stone was just rolling 
down hill and saying how heavy it was and how it could kill anything. When 
Coyote saw it he sneered, saying it was too light and little to kill him. So the 
stone told Coyote to lie down in its path where it was rolling. Coyote lay 
down there and Hammer Stone just rolled on him and smashed him. That’s 
all of that. [From MW.] 


14. Dove and Hummingbird Race 


Old time Indians said Hummingbird was the fastest thing with wings. 
Others said no, that Dove was faster. So they decided to race. Dove and Hum- 
mingbird started way up north. Some people went up to watch the start; 
others went down south to see the finish. 

They started flying. At first Hummingbird was far ahead, but eventually 
he tired and slowed up. He flew in spurts. Dove just flew along steadily. At 
first he flew with his wings flapping up and down. Then he began a churning 
or ‘‘paddle-wheel”’ motion. (Narrator illustrated with his arms.) Soon he over- 
took and passed his rival. He won; Hummingbird was far behind. Then 
everybody said Dove was the fastest of all birds. [From JR.] 


15. Growing Rock; Falcon Contests the Cannibal, Goes under Sky 


There were two fast hawks, Swainson Hawk (po’yun) and Prairie Falcon 
(ya’yil). They were friends. Falcon had a son, just a little fellow, too young 
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to know anything. Those birds thought they would go up north to play 
shinny against some people up there. They left the baby behind; they were 
carrying a pestle with them. They found a place to sleep near here and put 
the pestle under their heads for a pillow. While they were asleep the rock 
grew. It went up sharp, just like that. (Intrepreter’s hands went up and up.) 
When they woke they were way up high. The rock is still there by Baysore 
[Basalt?] Meadow, this side of Seventy-Seven. They could not get down. 
Then Squirrel and all those who could climb tried to get up the rock. They 
couldn’t; it was overhanging in all directions. Then Measuring Worm tried. 
He went up there; he succeeded. Up there the two hawks were crying. Their 
faces were black with tears. After Measuring Worm brought them down they 
continued their journey. 

They came to a place that evening. The people down here were always 
against those up there: they were against them in everything. The hawks 
were asked to stay over night and play shinny the next morning. Next morn- 
ing, before the game started, the visitors were each given a ball to play with 
and a shinny stick. There were a lot of opponents. When they started to play 
some of the host group were already in advance on the field. The hawks had 
a long way to hit the ball. No matter how they tried, others were still ahead 
of them. So they lost, and were killed. 

A long time after those two were dead the little falcon boy grew up; he was 
a big boy. His grandfather told him how his father had gone north and had 
been killed long ago. Falcon said he would go up there, see those people, play 
ball against them. He was all alone. 

He started his journey from there. On his way he met Duck whom he mar- 
ried, and she went with him. At last in the evening they came to the enemy 
village. When they arrived everyone came out and laughed at them because - 
Falcon’s father and friend had been losers. They ridiculed him, told him how 
his father had been killed, and showed him the dead body hanging in a tree. 
Although those two old hawks were dead they occasionally uttered a cry, 
just like a quail, ‘‘wa’ak’’. The people told Falcon to stay overnight and 
they would play the next day. 

Next morning when they started to play they told Falcon to choose a ball: 
they had a great variety. He took a shinny stick but not a ball. He had a ball 
of his own, a shoulder bone out of his own wing. He took it out. 

They started playing and the hosts did as before: set some men ahead and 
if the ball came to them they struck it farther. Falcon was all alone. Also 
there were obstacles caused by the evil wishes of his hosts. First there was 
brush which hid his ball. He found it quickly, however. Next time he struck 
his ball it went into a high hole in a rotting tree. He secured his ball and 
managed to get up even with his opponents. Then he hit again and a heavy 
fog obscured the ball. He found it, went on, leaving those people behind. Then 
he struck his ball and it stuck on a pitchy place on a tree, high up. He went 
up and got it quickly. Then he beat them. He left them all behind. He was 
too good for them. He beat a lot of them, yet he was only one. 


* A permissible method of play only when both sides have a number of players. 
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The losers wanted to pay Falcon, just as his father had wanted to pay them 
his gambling debt. He declined, saying he was going to do to them just as 
they had done to others. He told Wood Rat to dig into the ground and make 
a huge hole so they could build a fire in it. Falcon got all those people and 
threw them on the fire. Then he went to the tree and got the corpses; they 
came to life when he struck them with his bow and arrow. They both came 
to life and their eyes were quite all right. They went off, those two. 

Falcon and his wife, Duck, went to the end of the world where the edge of 
the sky moved up and down. He threw his bow and arrows, saying that if 
they got through, he could. So he went. Then Duck tried, but her feet got 
pinched and they have been flat ever since. 

From there they went to Big Lizard’s house; his wife was Falcon’s aunt. 
Big Lizard was always lying in the house apparently asleep, but he was think- 
ing evil. When the visitors came they talked to Falcon’s aunt, Small Lizard, 
who was outdoors preparing acorns. She asked them to whisper so Big Lizard 
would not hear them. But he was awakened, was angry and called his wife, 
asking what she was talking about. She said she was talking to her pestle 
about the acorns she was cracking, that the stone had fallen over and she 
spoke to it. Then Big Lizard came out and saw the visitors running away. 
They were far off, but he saw them. He scolded Small Lizard for her decep- 
tion. Then he sent fire after the fleeing pair. They went upward, thinking it 
could not follow them, but it was right after them all the time. They came to 
a little lake and leaped in, but the water began to boil. Then they went on to 
a larger lake (the ocean, the interpreter thought). The fire was so close it 
scorched Falcon’s weapons. Then they went under the water. The fire could 
not boil that. They were safe then. That is the end. [From MW.] 


16. Why Duck's Feet Are Flat 


Dove and Duck were going up north to visit the lizards. Duck was Dove's 
wife, the cutest little wife there ever was. The lizard man was mean; he would 
kill anyone. It was his wife who was Duck and Dove's friend. They found 
the woman shelling acorns; her husband was inside sleeping. So they talked 
in whispers; his wife told them to. But Lizard heard them; he was angry; he 
got up at once. The visitors heard him and ran for home. They knew if they 
stayed there Lizard would kill them. 

Lizard asked his wife who had been there. She said no one, that she had 
just been talking to her acorns. Then Lizard got truly angry. He sent fire 
after Dove and his wife. They ran everywhere. They jumped in the water 
but it began to boil. They ran all around frantically. Dove had his weapons 
with him. They came to the edge of the sky where it moved up and down, so 
at certain moments a person could get through. Dove told his wife that he 
would throw his bow and arrows through. If they got through, he could. He 
was not sure about her. Then he threw his weapons and safely followed them. 
Then he told Duck to try. She went, but just as she was almost past, the sky 
dropped, crushing her legs. When it rose she went on but her feet stayed 
flat. That’s all of that. [From NW.] 
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17. Rabbit Shoots the Sun; Eagle Becomes Chief 


The sun was too near the earth which made it too hot, people thought. 
Rabbit and Eagle had a bow and arrows. Rabbit shot the sun with an arrow 
which was flat on the end [a bird arrow]. He shot the arrow over again several 
times until the sun had moved up a sufficient way. 

After they shot the sun a large bird, Condor (yelilk’in) covered the sun with 
its wings so it became dark. Then Condor left the sun and told Eagle to take a 
drink of water. Eagle said he would, and Condor lifted him up. Condor was 
trying to kill Eagle because he was leader of an opposing group of people. 
Eagle told Condor to drink first, but Condor’s people wanted Eagle to drink 
first so they could kill him. Eagle would not; he told Condor to drink. Con- 
dor submitted, and when he bent over to drink, he died. At the pool there 
were sharp-edged rushes, four feet high and pointed at the ends. When Con- 
dor lowered his head the rushes cut it off. 

Then Eagle was captain of all. Before, Condor had been chief and Eagle 
was subordinate chief. Eagle then flew down to the earth. That’s how we have 
Eagle as chief. That’s all of that story.”® 


18. Mischievous Younger Brother 


There were two little boys who were birds. They were orphans and had to 
take care of themselves; each had a bow and arrows. They went to visit one 
of their aunts, Snake. They told her they had come a long way to see her. 
She was making a basket, but presently went out. When the two boys started 
to leave Younger Brother stayed behind; he took the basket and worked it 
ridiculously just to tease Snake. Her basket was ruined. Then he went, follow- 
ing Older Brother who was already on his way to see another aunt, Frog. 

When Snake returned and saw her basket she was angry. She made a wish, 
like Coyote does, that there would be snakes on the little boy’s path which 
would bite him. As Younger Brother was going along there was a snake on 
each side of the trail; he did not see them. They bit him and he died. Older 
Brother was waiting for him, calling from far off. He wondered what had 
happened: he knew the little boy was always making mischief, so he turned 
back. He found Younger Brother dead. He struck the boy with his bow and 
arrow. That woke him up. Nothing was wrong with him so they went on, the 
elder boy telling the younger not to get in trouble again for he would not help 
him. 

Then they arrived at Frog’s home where they stayed awhile. But when 
Older Brother left, Younger Brother remained behind and again tampered 
with an unfinished basket. Then he left and followed his brother. When Frog 
saw her basket was spoiled she caused a wind to overtake the little boy. 
Trees fell on him; he tried to dodge but they were falling all around and just 
smashed him flat and killed him. Older Brother returned, struck the culprit 


2 None of the narrating group composed of NW, MaW, and LW, and the Pumpkins, 
Chukchansi-Miwok who were present on this occasion, felt they knew this story well. They 
discussed it as they progressed and gained confidence from their collaboration. 
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with his bow and arrow. The child revived at once. Older Brother scolded 
and told him not to get in more mischief. 

Then they continued to their aunt, Water. They stayed with her, but 
when it was time to go Younger Brother loitered behind. He picked up 
branches and threw them in the spring which angered Water. Younger 
Brother ran. Water bubbled up high and overflowed. The little boy saw the 
water roaring after him. He overtook Older Brother who scolded him while 
the pair ran for their lives. They reached a hill with Water close behind. On 
the hill was a big sugar pine tree which they climbed with the water already 
around their legs. Younger Brother was crying. Older Brother took his bow 
and arrow and from up in the tree just managed to hook the bow into the sky. 
Both boys clung to it, the little one still crying. Then the water went down 
and they were safe. 

When they got down from the tree they were very hungry. They killed a 
deer, made a fire and cooked the meat. They turned the pieces, but there was 
scmething underneath. Each time they reached for a piece it disappeared: 
something was taking it underground. It was saDwawa. Soon there was only 
a little meat left. The boys clutched the one remaining piece. Older Brother 
let go to go get a stick. Younger Brother could not hold it alone and the meat 
was dragged underground. Then Older Brother got really angry; he poked 
under the fire with a stick. That spwawa creature leaped out and chased 
both boys, crying ‘‘saDwawa”’ as he went along. But the boys were too quick. 
He did not catch them. [From NW.] 


19. The Basket-Carrying Ogress, Echo 


An evening when children were crying, an old ogress would go among the 
houses calling, ‘‘Grandchild!’’ Children would go to her thinking that their 
grandmothers were calling. She would seize a child, throw him into her pitch- 
lined burden basket and take him home to eat. Parents did not know what 
was taking their children: a few more disappeared each evening. 

One man had a boy about ten years old. To discover what was happening, 
he pinched the child’s ears to make him cry. The ogress came calling and the 
boy went to her. The people saw her then; they knew who was taking their 
children. After the boy had been thrown in the basket he urinated. The ogress 
thought it was raining and went under a low-branched tree. When the appar- 
ent rain was over she went out but the boy clung to a limb and was safe. He 
ran home, and told his mother what had happened. 

Next evening everyone watched the ogress come again. The father pinched 
his boy’s ear; the child cried, and hearing this the ogress came. The father told 
her to turn round so he could put the child into the basket on her back. Now 
the people had a fire prepared, and instead of the child they put in fire. The 
basket was pitched to her back; she couldn’t take it off. She could do nothing. 
The pitch burned fast just like gasoline. She ran home to her cave, burning 
as she ran and all the people chasing her. They went in and saw the heads of 
all their children. They shot her with arrows, punched her on the nose—that’s 
how they killed her, by shooting, thumping, clubbing. When they said any- 
thing the old woman copied it. When they said, ‘‘Shoot her!”’ she replied, 
“Shoot her!’’ And so on. That’s all. [She became Echo. From NW.] 
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20. Mountain Quail, Valley Quail, and Water Dog 


These three, in some way, had got locked into a cave together. Mountain 
Quail and Valley Quail both played the flute. Mountain Quail told Valley 
Quail to play first, ‘‘See if you can make a hole in the rock.”’ (Music had power 
to do that.) The quail played but not even a dent resulted. Then Mountain 
Quail played his flute. He could not make an opening. 

Then Water Dog was next. He did not play an instrument; he just made 
music with his mouth. He sang, ‘‘dololina, dololina, dol.’”’ He sang this over 
twice. The second time a large hole opened right above them. They all got out. 
Someone had tried to kill them. That’s all. [From MW. The words, he said, 
were nonsense syllables, not ‘Indian words.’’] 


21. The Boys Who Flew Away 


Over by O’ Neals is a place, a small hill, with a spring under it. Three broth- 
ers went hunting there. They all ate raw quail and did not return home. 
Their father looked but could not find them. All the people cried; they 
thought the brothers were lost. 

For a long time this continued. The boys remained isolated just eating raw 
quail; they were just like wild beasts. Pretty soon feathers sprouted on their 
arms, then all over them. Their arms turned to wings; they turned into quail. 
Yet their hands and feet remained normal. Then they flew; they flew all 
around, down this way from O’Neals. 

However, one of the brothers had not been transformed: either he did not 
eat enough meat or he had not sufficient supernatural power. The other two 
tried to help him fly, but he just fell back on the rock. The flying pair always 
came back and tried to make him fly, yet he could not. At last they left him 
alone there. 

When the two flying boys soared over their home village their mother was 
out pounding acorns. They cried, ‘‘kak! kak!’’ Everyone looked up. They saw 
the faces, feet and hands of the ‘‘quail.’’ Soon the parents recognized them. 
They got long acorn crooks and tried to pull them down but they could not. 
People started crying and saying, ‘‘Those are our own children!”’ The boys 
flew off. 

The third boy then came home. He told his mother how they had eaten 
raw quail, how his brothers had developed feathers, had tried to teach him to 
fly with them, and had finally flown off and left him. Then he took his parents 
over to the rock where their tracks still showed. They were all crying be- 
cause they could not get the boys back. The tracks are still on that rock today. 
That’s all. [From NW.] 


22. Coyote Tries To Shoot Bear 


There is a place on a mountain which can be seen from near Northfork 
where there is a white rock with black places on it: these are Bear’s foot- 
prints. It is a big flat rock with bear tracks about the size of one’s hand on it. 

Bear was walking on this rock. [The interpreter opined the rock must have 
been soft, and laughed.] Coyote was behind another rock watching Bear and 
aiming his bow and arrow at him. Bear asked Coyote what he was doing 
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there, behind that rock. Coyote replied that he was going to shoot his bow, so 
Bear went by him to the west. After Bear passed, Coyote shot. Then he 
raced the arrow. He reached Bear before the arrow did. He won the game 
that way. That’s all. 

[Today the Chukchansi sometimes take children over to see the bear tracks. 
The rock is visible just this side of the store at Bass Lake, across the road on 
the hillside. From NW.] 


23. A Rock To Be Jumped 


Not far from Bear Track Rock is another about five feet high. People 
amused themselves by jumping over it. But when the persons raced toward it, 
the rock would grow a trifle and scratch them as they went over it. Many men 
and women tried to clear it, but every time they tried to jump over it they 
got sore buttocks. It is still there, unless it was dynamited for the highway. 
That is all of that. [From NW.] 


24. The Suicide’s Footprints 


Down near Kelshaw Corners is a deep pool called gatbe’Jha°; beside it is a 
large flat rock on which are human footprints. Long ago there were many vil- 
lages in that region. A man lived there who was eager to marry a certain 
woman. She constantly refused his proposals. Everytime he asked her to 
marry him, she said, ‘‘No! I don’t want to marry you.” 

The man went to the swimming hole; it was deep and full of water. He 
asked himself where he could go, to be away off. He got to the edge of the 
rock. He said, “I guess I’m going to fall into the water and that will be the 
end of me.’’ Then he jumped in the pool. Nobody knew where he went; he 
couldn't get out of there. Even today people are afraid to go there: on the 
rocks are the man’s footprints. [From NW.] 


25. The Ambitious Snake 


Down at O’Neal’s there are three mountain peaks called The Three 
Brothers. They stand a little separated ;each has a sharp point. Some live oak 
trees grow around them. Those trees should be large, but instead they are 
stunted and have short, very thick trunks. Life is not easy in that place. The 
Three Brothers are a little over a quarter of a mile apart, now. There was a 
snake there; its name was wit’ipkila [Miwok]. 

The three peaks asked each other how far up was the sky. Could something 
touch it? What was up there? They considered that and thought that if they 
had something long enough they could touch the sky. 

They thought, there is something long here, the snake; perhaps he could 
touch it. This snake was longer than anything now living. The brothers said 
they must see if the snake could reach the sky. ‘‘Let him go straight up, like 
a tree, straight up this way.”’ The snake said, “All right.’"” He came out of 
his hole near these three mountains and began to straighten up. Keeping his 
tail on the ground he continued to rise as far as the brothers could see. But 
then he couldn’t go any more. He couldn’t stay erect. He fell, he came down 
like a tree, just fell right over. He fell far back and died there. But he was 
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enormous so no one could move him: they just left him there to rot. After he 
rotted there were some bones, ribs, left. Some of those were found, bigger 
than cow ribs, they say. Then they never tried that again. Nobody knows 
how far it is up there, or what is up there. 

Sometimes in the spring a snake like that one that tried to reach the sky 
comes out. He has a hole under the Three Brothers mountains. He comes out 
even now. Perhaps he is an offspring of that other for he is bigger than any 
other snake known. Nobody knows how he came to be there. When the sun 
shines he comes out and encircles the peaks. If anyone goes near him he 
creates a strong wind. Thus the oak trees are short, not tall. Perhaps a cow 
gets in the wind; it is pulled away and never seen again. If the Indians hear 
this snake they run away from there. The snake never goes far from the 
mountains; he is too big to go any place else. JR rode all around there once 
but could not see the snake. It was inside its hole. [From JR.] 


26. The Woman Who Slept with a Bear (Historic) 


A woman, presumably a Miwok, had sexual relations with a bear. She often 
brought the bear into her house just like a husband. She told many people 
that the bear slept with her many times. Although it never spoke, it under- 
stood her. She became somewhat supernatural, something like a witch. The 
woman’s son [mentioned by name] who today lives at nipnoadi, three or four 
miles beyond Ahwanee, has a good supply of cattle. [From JR. It was not 
stated whether or not this man was thought to be the bear’s son.]} 


27. The Woman Who Married a Bear (Historic) 


A Mexican woman was picking corn when a bear, who had been watching 
her, seized her and took her to his den. The cave had a huge rock door which 
even six or seven men could not move. The bear gave the woman raw meat to 
eat;she ate it since there was nothing else to save her from starvation. Her 
people looked for her but eventually abandoned the search and forgot her. 
Finally even her clothes were worn out. 

The woman stayed there a long time.,She had a boy by the bear, a little 
male cub. The boy grew big and strong as his father. When the father left to 
hunt each day, he closed the door of the cave so the wife and child could not 
get out. However, the boy soon found he could shove the rock door a bit and 
each day he opened it more and more. He said nothing to his father for he was 
afraid of a scolding. 

At last the mother decided to run away. After her bear husband had left 
she told the child to open the door. They both ran out, back to the girl’s home 
where they lived thereafter. The bear child remained a bear; he did not be- 
come human. [From MW. “This happened some place around here, some 
place by the Coast Range, somewhere around Madera. It was before White 
people came.’’] 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 








NOTES 


LE FOLKLORE FRANCAIS DEPUIS 1938:—'Depuis 1938, le Folklore a connu 
en France une vogue croissante semble-t-il. Et pour preuve, je citerai ce court passage 
d'un article de Monsieur Roger Devigne, directeur de la phonétique nationale, article 
paru en juillet 1939: 

“Le Folklore est en ce moment a la mode: Ministres, campeurs, ‘originaires,’ radio- 
conférences et femmes du monde font du Folklore. Des équipes costumées de paysans 
sillonnent les fétes publiques et s’en vont chantant, dansant faire ‘leur numéro’ dans 
les expositions universelles. On cite des entrepreneurs de Folklore qui sur demande 
et a forfait fournissent un ‘groupe folklorique’ costumé au godt du client, 4 la mode 
de Bretagne, d’Tle de France ou d’Auvergne... .” 

Les causes de cette ‘‘mode’’ sont multiples: les loisirs ouvriers, les congés payés, 
les activités scolaires dirigées, orientant vers la campagne, un nombre accru de cita- 
dins avaient amené ceux-ci a s’interesser a la vie villageoise, 4 la civilisation populaire, 
a ses rites et ses coutumes, ses costumes et ses chants. 

Cela correspondait aussi 4 une sorte de besoin, et cette mode n’était aprés tout que 
la mascarade d’un désir plus noble et plus profond: Nous traversions une crise 
a laquelle la ‘‘grande civilisation’ ne semblait pas apporter de remédes, alors, commes 
des enfants éplorés, les jeunes—(car ce sont surtout les jeunes qui se sont intéressés 
au Folklore, et il est important de le souligner) se sont tournés vers le vieux Terroir, 
vers la tradition orale et coutumiére, vers cette humble et touchante civilisation 
populaire, ce ‘patois de l’aire,”’ vers cette civilisation adéquate a une race.... 
pensant y trouver le reméde a leurs maux. 

Les gens sentaient de facon indéfinissable qu’ils étaient ‘‘fils de la terre,’’ qu’a 
travers chaque geste, chaque obligation il y avait une soumission 4 un rythme imposé 
par la nature et que de |’expression de cet accord, de cette alliance était né le Folk- 
lore. 

.... Les Ecrivains régionalistes, Pourrat, Giono, pour ne citer que ceux-la con- 
nurent le succés. 

Les cercles fokloriques et les associations régionalistes: cercles celtiques, groupe 
Audois d'Etudes... redoublérent d’activités. On vit aux Fétes populaires: Ker- 
messe, pardons,? vogues et assemblées, des foules innombrables . . . (Je me sou viens 
de la derniére manifestation celtique, le ‘‘Goised,’’ en juillet 1939 4 Vannes, ot des 


1 This summary of French folklore activities since the Nazi invasion of France, by Aspirant 
Joseph Chartois, was received recently by Calvin Claudel, University of North Carolina, and is 
published through the courtesy of Mr. Claudel. The author of the Note, Joseph Chartois, after 
being stationed with the French Air Force at Van de Graff Field, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is now 
undergoing bombardier training at Big Springs, Texas. Of Aspirant Chartois’ background 
Mr. Claudel writes as follows. ‘‘He is a native of Brittany and a graduate of the University of 
Rennes where he studied folklore and subsequently did some collecting in the region of Oues- 
sant. After this he put his folklore activities into recreational channels by identifying himself 
with youth groups, which he calls ‘le scoutisme,’ similar to our American Boy Scout groups. 
Later he went to Finland, where he studied Celtic and Scandinavian folklore. After the Nazi 
invasion he went to Morocco and there organized recreational activities among the French 
refugee youth. At present Mme Chartois is carrying on her husband's work in Algeria, while he 
is receiving his basic bombardier training with other Free French Fighters stationed in the 
United States. Aspirant Chartois has been contributing French folklore articles regularly to the 
French Air Force F-Mail. In a recent issue he had an interesting article on French folksongs 
and ballads (see F-Mail 5, February, 1944: 1759 R Street, Washington, D. C.).”—Ed. 

2 The pardon is a breton pilgrimage, such as, le pardon d’Auray. The word also has the 
obsolete meaning of Angélus. In the plural, too, it means indulgences accorded to the faith- 
ful (C.C.). 
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milliers de spectateurs venus de Paris et des villes s’écrasaient pour voir et applaudir 
les costumes et les danses bretonnes). 

La Presse, la grande presse, se mit méme 4a faire du folklor (hélas! quel folklore!). 

Les Revues (je ne parle pas des revues scientifiques et spécialisées ... ‘Echo 
des Provinces,’’ Revue du Folklore frangais, celui de Raido-Paris qui continuérent 
leur petit bonhomme de chemin au milieu de tout ce “‘tohu-bohu”’ folklorique); les 
revues publiérent articles sur articles, organisérent des enquétes: (Enquéte collective 
sur le Folklore par la Revue Commune, Charpentes, etc. etc.) La radio s’en donna 
a coeur joie, mais 4 part quelques efforts (Lille, Strasbourg et Reims) les postes 
régionaux ne surent |’expression locale juste qu’on était en droit d’attrendre d’eux. 

(Et cela, par manque de document, par manque de courage pour effectives les 
recherches que nécessite le Folklore.) 

Les mouvements de Jeunesse (Scoutisme et Auberges de Jeunesse) ne restérent 
pas étranger a cet élan... L’on vit la création d’‘‘Auberges régionales,”’ o |’on 
s’efforcait de donner aux jeunes une apercu de la vie populaire de la contrée qu'il 
traversait, en les faisant vivre dans le cadre, dans l’atmosphére méme du pays, en 
l’entourant de vieux meubies, de vieux costumes, d’assiettes, de disques (sans pour 
cela faire de l’Auberge un musée). 

Je citerai seulement les auberges de Pont Labbé et celle de Provence. 

L’art vit, les jeunes s’intéressent aux vieilles chansons aux vieilles danses; des 
chorals naissent. Des recueils annotés furent offerts aux jeunes (Clé des chants, 
Fleurs au chapeau, collection anthologique .... Les revues musicales, et les musi- 
cologues insistérent plus que jamais sur les rapports de notre musique, de la.grande 
musique avec le Folklore. .. . 

Monsieur Henri Malraux (directeur de L’Ecole des Beaux-arts de Macon) pose le 
probléme des jeunes artistes et de l’artisanat provincial, dans l’espoir d’une renais- 
sance possible de de l’artisanat artistique provincial. 

(Disons tout de suite qu’en 1941 ses idées furent écoutées et que le mouvement 
“Jeune France’’ patronna 4 Macon un centre de renaissance artisanale qui donna 
d’excellents résultats.) 

Et il faut encore signaler la création et le développement du Musée des Arts et 
Traditions Populaires, appelé 4 devenir comme la Sorbonne du Folklore francais— 
Musée qui organisa, sous la direction de Monsieur G. H. Riviére, pour l’exposition 
de New York le musée du ‘‘Village du France:’’ Barbentane en Provence. Signalons 
aussi: le développement et les travaux du Musée de la par de I|’université de Paris, 
de la Phonétique nationale s’efforcant de fixer avant qu'il ne soit trop tard les 
“tests’”’ sonores de la vie populaires. Mais tout cela tout ce grand élan folklorique 
et régionaliste n’a pas eu grands résultats quant aux études foikloriques proprement 
dites. 

C’est que les maitres, les grands ont manqué ainsi que les directives. Malgré les 
efforts des associations et des groupements, des publications et des savants tels que 
Monsieur Van Gennep (dont il faut signaler la parution du magnifique ‘‘Manuel de 
Folklore Frangais,’’ en quatre volumes, monument d’érudition et de connaissance 
et véritable instrument de travail) Messieurs Riviére, Varagnac, Brun, Canteloube, 
Montagne, Devigne, etc. 

L’Université n’a pas encore réagit (et sans méthode définie, sans prendre bien 
souvent le soin d’étudier et de travailler, les jeunes se sont lancés dans ce qu’ils ont 
pris pour une activité nouvelle, et qu’est en réalité une science). 

Aussi trés vite ils se sont rebutés ou alors n’ont vu que le cété plaisant de la chose 
... l'étude des chants et des danses, un prétexte 4 jeux et mascarades. 

(Et il n’y a guére que le scoutisme et les auberges de jeunesse 4 avoir orienté cet 
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élan en publiant dans leur revues et bulletins des articles de fards, des questionnaires 
et des plans d’enquétes, et s’inquiétant des résultats acquis et des progrés accomplis.) 

Dans le domaine musical, l’'apport a été peut-étre plus riche. Un courant trés net 
s’est développé en faveur de la diffusion du véritable Folklore. Les francais ont 
commencé a réaliser qu’a cété de la grande musique, ancienne classique ou moderne, 
qu’a cété du jazz ou de la chansonnette au succés éphémé€re, il existe dans chaque 
pays une souche plus ou moins riche, plus ou moins oubliée qui peut et qui doit 
étre assimilée au Folklore. On a découvert que les provinces frangaises sont trés 
différentes les une des autres et que la Bretagne, la Provence, le Pays Basque ou 
l'Auvergne dansent des rythmn différents et ont leur chansons respectives, leurs 
instruments particuliéres, bombardes ou biniou, musette ou fifre. 

Nous avons vu des éditions rationnelles de musique populaire vraiment originelles 
(signalons 4 ce sujet les travaux de Messieurs Canteloube, Versepuy, Danjou). 
Pour la premiére fois, des disques avec des voix pures et naturelles, accompagnées 
d’instruments d'origine restituant le ‘‘paysage musical’’ ont été gravés. Ce sont les 
scénes corses, par la chorale ‘“‘A Paghjella,’’ les chants basques par le quintette 
vocale ‘“‘Esknaltzaleen Biltzan,’’ les chants d’Auege et d’Aveyran. Ce sont les chants 
des provinces frangcaises édités par l’Anthologie sonore . . . (publiant avec un recueil 
de disques, un livret plein d’intérét, parfaitement rédigé). 

La guerre ne semble pas avoir diminuée I’intérét porté au Folklore, tout au moins, 
par les mouvements de jeunesse. Mais il est trés difficile actuellement de porter un 
jugement sur la tache accomplie. L’occupation, les difficultés de communication, de 
publication n’ont pas permis d’établir les liaisons nécessaires. (Habitant en zone 
libre, je ne sais si les anciennes publications ont pu reparaitre et je n’ai pu avoir que 
des nouvelles bréves de mes maitres.) ‘“‘L’Echo des Provinces,” les associations ré- 
gionales ont repris leurs études . . . au ralenti. 

Mais les mouvements de jeunesse, sentant plus que jamais, le besoin de retrouver, 
aprés la dure épreuve, la ‘‘vraie France,” “l’habitude francaise’... ont fourni un 
effort qu’il faut signaler et qu’il importe de souligner. Vieilles chansons, vieilles danses, 
vieilles coutumes ont été exhumées. Des groupes de jeunes (animés par I’association 
“‘Jeune-France’’) se sont constitués pour leur étude et leur diffusion. (... Aussi des 
enquétes sur les danses populaires et les coutumes régionales, autour de chaque école 
de cadres ont été organisées sous les hospices des ‘‘Amis de la Danse populaire.’’) 

L’Artisanat a été remis en honneur. Les vieilles fétes, les célébrations communau- 
taires telles que Saint Jean, Noéls et Pastorales ont été remises en honneur aussi. 

La nouvelle réglémentation des Scouts routiers, mettant dans I’obligation les clans 
de choisir une spécialité, a amené un grand nombre d’équipes d’étudiants aux 
études folkloriques. Le probléme du théAtre populaire a été abordé par nombre de 
jeunes compagnies inspirées des comédiens Routiers et de Monsieur Léon Chancerel. 

Des émissions radiophoniques, confiées 4 d’éminents spécialistes (Messieurs Can- 
teloube, Danjou, Variol, etc.) ont répandu chansons, contes, dictons et coutumes. 
(J’en profite pour signaler la parution en 1942 d’un ouvrage de Monsieur Jean Variol 
consacré au “‘ThéAtre de Traditions Populaires,” livre précieux par ses notes et ses 
documents.) 

Toutes ces manifestations peuvent paraitre superficielles, mais néamoins elles 
tendent 4 marquer |’éveil d’un sentiment nouveau. Et, de 1a, pouvons-nous attendre, 
peut-étre, une renaissance du Folklore frangais. 

Jo CHaARTOIS 


Big Springs, Texas 


PENINSULAR SPANISH VERSIONS OF THE TAR-BABY STORY:—In 
his scholarly article on the labors of Boas in American folklore (this JOURNAL 57: 26-33, 
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1944) my colleague and former collaborator Dr. Paul Radin has expressed a few 
jateresting views concerning the peninsular Spanish and American Spanish versions 
of the Tar-Baby story. At present I do not wish to enter into a discussion of the 
points that Dr. Radin brings up, reserving all my final opinions for the complete 
study of the tale that I hope to finish in about three years. The purpose of these few 
lines is to call to the attention of Dr. Radin the surprising inaccuracy of his statement 
to the effect that we have now only one peninsular version of the tale in question: 
“Since then a single Spanish version has been found by Espinosa . . . .’’ (28, note 10). 
In my recent article in this Journal (56: 31-7, 1943) I have called attention to eleven 
peninsular Hispanic versions, nine Spanish and two Portuguese. But even if we 
were to ignore my last article just mentioned, any investigator of the Tar-Baby story 
and of the European versions would know of the following six peninsular Hispanic 
versions, aside from mine, four of them Spanish, all published between 1882 and 
1936: three versions published by Aurelio M. Espinosa Jr. in Folklore (London) 
(50: 367-74; Llano de Ampudia (Cuentos asturianos, 1925) No. 189; Athaide Oliveira 
(Contos tradicionaes de Algarve, 2 vols., 1900 and 1905) I, No. 132; Leite de Vascon- 
cellos (Tradicées populares de Portugal, 1882) 294-5. 
AuRELIO M. EsPINosA 


Stanford University, Calif. 


“ZE SKUNK"”":—I have finally collected a publishable version of ‘‘Ze Skunk,” 
a bit of French-Canadian verse circulating in the lumberwoods. The version I have 
recorded was obtained from Tim Johnston, Midland, Michigan. 


I hunt ze skunk; I hunt ze wolf; 
Sometime I hunt ze rat. 

Las’ week me I take my axe 
An’ hunt ze skunk... . polecat. 


My fran’ Jacques say she’s ver’ good fur, 
An’ sometime good for eat. 

I tell my wife I get fur coat 
An’ sametime got some meat. 


I walk two, tree, four mile. 
I feel wan awful smell. 

I say dis skunk she’s up an’ die 
An’ fur coat gone to hell. 


By’n bye I see ze skunk, 
Close up by wan beeg tree. 

I sneak up ver’ver’ close-behin’, 
An’ tink she’s no see me. 


By’n bye I’m close up by ze skunk. 
I raise my axe on high. 

When ...up, kerplunk . . . zis damdam skunk 
He’s tro someting in my eye. 


Sacre blu! I tink I blin’. 
Jez Cris! I can no see! 

I walk roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’! 
An’ bump in dat dam tree. 
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An’ so I hunt ze skunk no more, 
For ze meat or for ze fur. 
For she’s smell so damdam bad 
Jez Cris! I can’t stan’ her. 
E. C. Beck 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


ARABIC CALENDRICAL OBSERVANCES AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
TRICKS AND PRACTICAL JOKES (concluded) :— 


TRICKS AND PRACTICAL JOKES (fata’il and mala‘%ib) 


1. Description, sifa: If you wish to take hold of fire with your hand so that it will 
not harm you; One, take yellow arsenic, zarnikh asfar, (orpiment) and alum of Yemen 
and powder the two and stir them together with the white of eggs, zulal al-baid, and 
smear with it, iltakh bihi, your palm and carry the fire in it. Tested (MS ror, 1. 13 f.). 

2. Another: If you wish to put fire into your hand and not be burnt: You cense 
every one who is in the assembly. You take amiantus, talq, dissolved in the hot water 
of broad beans, fil, (cf. Ezek. 9: 4. 9». Month of Ilal) and some reddish metallic 
ochre, mugara ma‘adaniye, and some white hollyhock, khatmiya, and knead them 
well together. Then anoint with it, itlibihi, your palm and carry the fire in it. Tested 
(MS 103, I. 7f.). 

3. Description of a fatila: If you wish to take hold of fire so that it will not harm 
you: Cense yourself with unguis odoratus, sufr et-tib (MS has only sufr or sifr, 
fingernails) and the gall of a piebald ox. Then take hold of the fire with your hand. 
Tested (MS 108, |. 13f.). 

4. Description of a fatila: If you wish to descend into an oven, tannir: Take white 
hollyhock, khatmiya,and knead it together with the white of eggs, baydd al-baid, and 
anoint, itli, your body with it and leave it until it is dry. Then take some dissolved 
amiantus and mix it with the white of eggs and anoint your body with it a second 
time, then descend into the oven. Indeed it will not harm you. (MS 109, I. 4f.). 

5. Another: If you wish that a Veil, thrown into the fire, should not burn: You 
take alum and sal ammoniac, nuSddir, and they are kneaded together with the white 
of eggs. The veil is then saturated, yutld, with it and thrown into the fire. And indeed 
it will never be burnt. Tested (MS roo, 1.8f.). 

6. Another fatila: It will show snakes: Take four matdqil of snake fat and put into 
it a small quantity of salt, milh. And take a clout of grave-cloth, cut it into four 
pieces and divide the fat in four portions and put each portion of the fat into one 
portion of the clouts and make it into a wick. Then ignite it in a lamp with jasmin 
oil in one of the corners of the room, bait. The lamps should be new. You will indeed 
see something wonderful, like what we have mentioned. Tested (MS 103, I. 2f.). 

7. Description. sifa: A mighty image, timtdl:!° One, take a green frog and slaughter 
it upon a clout of linen, kattin, (MS reads: and burn it upon linen) and leave it to 
dry. And you light it in oil of jasmin. And verily the crowd will see a person standing 
behind the lamp. And it is the works of kings; they cause awe by it in their assemblies. 
Tested (MS ror, |. 16f.). 

8. Fatila: It will show every one who is in the room as being pale: You take white 
lead, isfidag, and put it into a lamp and light it in a whitewashed, mubayyad, room. 
And you will surely see this. (MS 103, I. 14f.) 

g. Fatila: It will show every one in the room without a head: One, take yellow 
Sulphur, kibrit asfar, and the brownish liquor of the cuttle-fish, zabad al-bahr 


10 Word restored by Professor Hitti. Text reads mastal. 
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(literally: foam of the sea). They are pounded together and boiled in olive oil. You 
light with it a lamp and you will see this. Tested (MS 103, I. 16 f.). 

10. If you wish that there appear in a room a mighty fire, hour after hour, then 
powder amber fine; and it is scattered in the flame of the lamp; this will then appear 
clearly like what appears from (the burning of) resin. Tested (MS 103, I. 11 f.). 

11. Description of a fatila: It will show the room green like (the leaves of) a beet- 
root, and there will be in it little green Birds: One, take a clout from a fresh grave- 
cloth. It is put into the skull of a bird, and a feather for its tail, and you attach a wick 
to it. You put it into a new green lamp and ignite it in flaxseed oil. And there will be, 
by means of this, a strong green color and it will show what I have mentioned. Tested 
(MS 108, I. 15). 

12. Description of a Lamp, sifat sirag: When you have ignited it in a place there 
will appear from it (something) like the shining flashes of lightning: Take some tails 
of turtles, adnab as-sulhaf (this name is also given in Syria to the thin tassels found 
at the end of towels, and so forth) and ignite them in oil of jasmin. And it will be like 
this. (MS 104, |. 1 f.). 

13. Description of a Lamp, sifat sirag; When you have ignited it in a place then 
they (the people) shall see one another in the character of a donkey, bi sifat al-hamir. 
One, take white lead, isfidag, and the white of eggs and the dirt, wasakh, of a donkey 
and the juice of sugar cane, ‘uriq musaba (mix them) and you moisten with them 
(i.e. the mixture) linen clouts and ignite them in oil of jasmin. And it will be like this. 
(MS 104, I. 3 f.). 

14. Description of a mal‘ib: If you wish that a picture, drawn of a crow on paper 
on the wall, will scream whenever you permit it. You take paper and draw upon it 
the picture of a crow and blacken it. Make a hole in the wall and put a frog into it 
and glue the picture of the crow over the hole. If you wish that it scream then bring a 
lamp near it, and when it sees the lamp and its brightness it will scream. Tested 
(MS 109, |. 16 f.). 

15. Mal‘ub: If you wish to frighten a gathering of people by making a scorpion 
crawl up to them: One, take yellow wax, leaning toward green, and form it into the 
shape, siira, of a scorpion. Then glue the figure on the back of a black beetle, khunfusa, 
and leave it alone. It will crawl along and everyone who sees it will be frightened by 
it and be intent upon killing it. Tested (MS 108 I. s5f.). 

16. Description of the descent of an egg into a bottle by making it thin. It is thus: 
You take a fresh egg, laid that day (literally: the daughter of her day) at the time of 
its having been laid, and put it into vinegar, khall khamr. Then dissolve it in sal am- 
moniac, nuSadir, and borax, biraq, and leave it. It will surely soften and stretch it 
and cause it to descend into the bottle. Turn cold water over it, uqlub, and it (i.e. 
the egg) will return unto what it was originally. (MS ror, I. 5). 

17. If you wish an egg to fly into the sun: Take a pigeon egg and suck out all that 
is in it and let it dry. Then fill it with the water of the dew early in the morning and 
place it in the very center of the sun, ‘ain a$-Sams, and it will surely fly into the 
heavens. Tested (MS ror, 1-9): 

18. Description of tempering iron, saqiya. If swords or knives are tempered with 
it, or whatever thing it might be, indeed it will cut iron. And it is on this wise: You 
take black myrobalan, ihlilig, and alcali, ‘u3nan, and eggshells burnt to lime, and 
the burnt horn of a stag and AndrAni salt. You pound the parts fine and moisten the 
sword and pass its blade into it and heat it and moisten it (again) with water in which 
the necessary things have also been dissolved. Indeed it will cut iron, but it will not 


injure it (the sword). Tested (MS 110, |. 4 f.). 
H. HENRY SPOER 


New York City, N. Y. 





FOLKLORE NEWS 


INSTITUTE ON EARLY AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) FotK Arts:—The Folk Arts 
Center, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and its National Committee on Folk 
Arts of the United States, recently sponsored the first of a projected series of Insti- 
tutes on early American folk arts, which was held at the Folk Arts Center, May 
fifth to May seventh. The general theme of the Institute was American folk arts 
considered as expressions of the American spirit, as roots of American culture, and 
as part of American history. The Institute brought together a group of authorities in 
different fields in a program of lectures, discussions and demonstrations, which were 
designed to serve the needs and interests of educators, students, designers and 
craftsmen, and others interested in folk arts and folklore. Among the speakers at the 
opening session of the Institute program were Elizabeth Burchenal, Development of 
the Folk Arts Movement; Eduard C. Lindeman, The American Spirit; Marion 
Nicholl Rawson, Our Early American Folk Arts. At the May sixth afternoon session 
on domestic folk arts William Rush Dunton spoke on Early American Quilt Pat- 
terns, and Esther Stevens Brazer on The Use of Paint in the Decoration of Early 
Rural Interiors. At the evening session, devoted to American folk architecture, 
Talbot Faulkner Hamlin spoke on Early American Folk Architecture and G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh on Pennsylvania Folk Architecture and the Ephrata Restoration. 
Mr. Brumbaugh’s talk was sponsored by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 

The final session of the Institute, on the afternoon of May seventh, was devoted to 
folksong and the folk dance. The speakers were Robert W. Gordon, American Folk 
Song, and Elizabeth Burchenal, American Folk Dance. 

The thirteenth annual loan exhibition of ‘‘Masterpieces of Early American Folk 
Arts” opened concurrently with the Institute. This exhibition will be continued 
through August, at the Folk Arts Center. 


NATIONAL FOLK FEsTIVAL:—The eleventh National Folk Festival was held May 
tenth to fourteenth in Philadephia. This year the Festival was planned around the 
theme. ‘‘The Value of Folk Expression in the Integration of Racial and National 
Groups Within a Nation.’’ Twenty-two states and Canada were represented at the 
Festival, which was directed by Sarah Gertrude Knott. 


Texas Forx-Lore Society CANcELS MEETING:—Because of transportation 
difficulties, the Texas Folk-Lore Society cancelled its annual meeting for 1944. 
The 1943 staff of officers will carry on during 1944; J. Frank Dobie, editor, will re- 
sume his work in, the Society this summer upon his return from England, where he 
has been lecturing at Cambridge University. 


TITLES OF FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS REQUESTED:—Elaine Lambert Lewis, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y., requests that au- 
thors of forthcoming books on folklore send advance notices of these publications 
to the Library, so that arrangements can be made for reviews of these books in 
library periodicals. The title, publisher and approximate date of publication of the 
work should be included. 


Asout Fo.ktorists:—A Guggenheim Fellowship for 1944-1945 was recently 
awarded Bertrand H. Bronson, University of California, associate editor of Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly. Professor Bronson will work on musical problems con- 
nected with the Child collection of English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

The Chicago Folk-Lore Society Prize for 1943-44 was awarded this year to Levette 
Jay Davidson, University of Denver, director of the Western Folklore Conference. 
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The award was made to Professor Davidson for his two articles in California Folklore 
Quarterly, Songs of the Rocky Mountain Frontier (2: 88-112, 1943) and Western 
Campfire Tales (2: 177-90, 1943). 

Ray Woods’ book on singing games is now practically completed and in the hands 
of the editors. Mr. Woods’ next project will be the preparation and illustration of a 
book of American child lore for use in the public schools. 

Ralph Steele Boggs, University of North Carolina, is spending July and August 
at the University of Santo Domingo. Professor Boggs will supervise the formulation 
of a national program of folklore activity for the Dominican government. Before 
returning to the United States, he will also deliver the inaugural address at the found- 
ing of the new Cuban Folklore Society. 

Calvin Claudel, University of North Carolina, spent six weeks in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, collecting Louisiana French folktales from Avoyelles Parish. Mr. Claudel 
was materially assisted in his work by the loan, from Louisiana State University, of a 
recording machine for use with informants. He returned to Chapel Hill in July. 


BROOKLYN Pusiic LiBRARY’S FOLKSONG PROGRAM AWARDED First PLAcE:— 
The March ninth broadcast over WNYC of the Brooklyn Public Library’s ‘‘Folksongs 
of the Seven Million,’’ has been cited as the year’s “best cultural program” by the 
Institute of Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio, it was recently announced. 

The Library’s program, which is heard weekly on Thursdays at 5:45 p.m. EST, 
has stimulated listeners to send in folksong material from as far afield as Haiti, as 
well as a large amount of city material. Many of the contributions are used im- 
mediately on the programs; all are filed in the Brooklyn Public Library Folklore 
Archives. 

The Library’s radio programs were instituted in July of last year, and have been 
continuing weekly since that date. They are under the direction of Miss Elaine 
Lambert Lewis, a member of the American Folklore Society. 


GREETING DELIVERED TO Music TEACHERS NATIONAL AssocIATION:—B. A. 
Botkin, president of the American Folklore Society, delivered the following greeting 
at the opening session of the sixty-eighth annual meeting of the Music Teachers 
National Association at the Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, on March twenty- 
second. “The American Folklore Society, through its members, its affiliated state 
folklore societies, and the pages of the JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, is striving 
to promote folksong activities and enlists your greater participation in folk music. 
A similar collaboration has already been effected between literature and anthropol- 
ogy, to their mutual benefit. So far, musical interest in folksong has been confined 
largely to musicologists and composers. But until folk music is accepted by music 
teachers as basic to a living and democratic musical culture, our interest in folksong 
must remain academic. Before we can reach the folksong audience and supply the 
growing demand for folk music, we must first reach you, who in a sense control the 
supply and help shape the audience. The American Folklore Society looks to you for 
co-operation and support.” 


WISCONSIN FOLKLORE SociETY MEETING:—The Wisconsin Folklore Society held 
its annual joint meeting with the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
the Wisconsin Archeological Society, and the Wisconsin Museums Conference, April 
fourteenth and fifteenth at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Among 
the folklore papers which were read were the following:—Edna McChesney Bullard, 
The Powder Room at Eden Dale; George Urdang, The Story of Cinchona; Dorothy 
Moulding Brown, Americana; P. E. McNall, Tall Tales of Kansas; J. F. Wojta, 
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German Household Admonitions; Olive Jacobs, St. Croix River Legends; Victor S. 
Taylor, Graveyard Tales from the Jefferson County Area; Dorothy J. Kundert, Green 
County Folktales; Helene Stratman-Thomas, Kentucky Folksongs in Wisconsin; 
Frederic G. Cassidy, The Names of the Madison Four Lakes; Earl Seidlinger, The 
Florida Mosquitos, Service Tall Tales; Ted Mueller, Some Old Milwaukee Folktales; 
J. Stanley Dietz, Civil War Songs; Charles E. Brown, Wisconsin Indian Trailside 
Shrines; Louis A. Maier, Mystic Knights of the Blue Ox. 


FRENCH FOLKLORE SociETy:—The French Folklore Society, which was organized 
in New York in 1935 to promote the knowledge of French folklore and to serve as a 
center of information on French folk dance, folksongs, folk costumes and legends, 
held its annual recital in the McMillin Academic Theater of Columbia University 
on May fifth; this recital was so successful that a repeat performance of it was held 
on May thirteenth. La Marchande des Quatre Saisons, one of the numbers on the 
recital program, was a joint presentation of the Society’s folk dance group directed 
by Mme Jeannine Dawson, and its folk-song group directed by Mme Louise Arnoux. 
The number had as its opening theme several street cries of Paris, some of which are 
reproduced in the French Folklore Society’s Bulletin (No. 10, April, 1944). Other 
numbers on the program were La Ball de La Posta and Poeme des Montagnes, the 
latter a piano suite by Vincent d’Indy, played by Rose Raymond, guest artist. 

Besides giving annual recitals at the McMillin Academic Theater, the folksong and 
folk dance groups of the Society give frequent programs at schools, universities, recre- 
ation centers, U.S.O. clubs, and folklore festivals in the vicinity of New York, and 
train study groups composed of teachers and students. Both Mme Arnoux and Mme 
Dawson lecture on French folklore to University and Alliance Francaise groups. To 
meet the increasing demand for information on French folksongs and dances, the 
Society has sponsored the publication of several of these in mimeographed form. Its 
officers are also compiling a bibliography of French folklore, part of which is already 
available for a nominal sum. All publications of the Society are in English. In 1942 
the Society began publication of its Bulletin, an attractive periodical in photo offset 
containing articles on various aspects of French folklore, several illustrations, and 
texts and musical notations of French folksongs. The Bulletin is edited by Jean-Paul 
Freyss. It is published eight times a year, from the Society’s headquarters, 3911 61st 
Street, Woodside, Long Island, New York, and is priced at one dollar a year, or 
fifteen cents for a single issue. Active membership in the French Folklore Society is 
one dollar a year; sustaining membership, five dollars a year. The officers of the So- 
ciety are: Honorary President, Pierre C. Cartier; President, S. M. Delson; First Vice- 
President, Jean-Paul Freyss; Second Vice-President, Louis J. Feldstein; Secretary, 
Simone Metlicka; Acting Treasurer, Lucie Martenot; Art Directors, Louise Arnoux 
(folksongs) and Jeannine Dawson (folk dances). 


REPRINTS OF ELEANOR HAGUE’S SPANISH AMERICAN FOLK SonGs Now AVAILABLE: 
—The American Folklore Society has recently had Spanish American Folk Songs, 
by Eleanor Hague (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 10) reprinted, and is 
now able to offer these for sale at three dollars list price, two dollars net to members 
of the Society. Orders for this volume, which has been out of print for several years, 
may be sent to Dr. MacEdward Leach, secretary-treasurer, American Folklore 
Society, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN Notes & QuERIEs. Edited by Walter Pilkington and B. Alsterlund. 
($2.50 a year. New York: 7 West 44th Street.) 


With the March, 1944 number American Notes & Queries: A Journal for the 
Curious, completed its third year of publication. In providing American scholars 
with a journal of intercommunication the new publication is following closely in the 
footsteps of the celebrated English fortnightly, Notes and Queries, which has ap- 
peared without interruption since 1850. The editors of American Notes & Queries, 
Walter Pilkington and B. Alsterlund, by dedicating the first number to Notes and 
Queries, acknowledge the spiritual kinship of their journal to its English model—a 
gesture reciprocated in turn by the English editor, F. Hayllar, who hailed the new 
publication across the Atlantic as ‘‘one of the marks of an intellectual sympathy 
between the two countries which goes behind and outlasts wars and rumours of 
wars.”’ 

Having weathered the worst years of the war, AN & Q seems destined to escape 
the fate of two previous American journals bearing the same title: American Notes 
and Queries, brought out for only four months beginning with January 1857 by 
William Brotherhead, Philadelphia bookseller, and American Notes and Queries: 
A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men, General Readers, etc., which 
began publication in May 1888 under the editorship of William S. Walsh and D. C. 
Walsh, of Philadelphia, but which was forced to suspend publication in 1892, having 
gone into its ninth semi-annual volume. Whereas Brotherhead’s journal was almost 
wholly bibliographical, that of the Walsh brothers, modeled closely on Notes and 
Queries, served the American literary public in all fields of scholarly inquiry and 
research. 

Apart from the conventional sections devoted to questions and answers, which, 
of course, form the bulk of the journal and include an infinite variety of subjects, 
AN & Q usually features a short article, a bibliography, a check-list, or a resumé of 
some bit of curious information. Two of these general surveys have employed illus- 
trations: Common Colophons, running through four numbers (January-April, 1942), 
and an article on the symbols of political parties (November, 1942). Of these longer 
sketches two are of particular interest to folklorists: Hector Lee’s The Three Nephites: 
A Disappearing Legend (June, 1942), and a bibliography of the writings of John 
Stephen Farmer, English antiquarian (November, 1943). Archer Taylor’s answer to 
Three Sundays in a Week is in the nature of a short article (January, 1944). Other 
items of folklore have been treated under a variety of headings: folk heroes, the 
devil, weather lore, leap-to-death legends, egg rolling, folklore of numbers and 
colors, counting-out rhymes, the Wandering Jew, moon lore, calls of crapshooters 
and chimney sweeps, folk festivals, folk etymologies, tongue twisters, bogymen and 
gremlins, charms, gestures, hog-latin, plant and animal lore, and so forth. 

Participation in the journal has been broad and generous, from librarians and 
teachers to specialists of all sorts, including literary celebrities such as Hervey Allen, 
Maxwell Anderson, Carleton Beals, August Derleth, Clifton Fadiman, Vardis Fisher, 
H. L. Mencken, George Seldes, Upton Sinclair, Louis Untermeyer, Carl Van Doren, 
Maurine Whipple, and Alexander Woollcott. Folklorists have not availed them- 
selves of the journal’s pages the way they should have. I note only the following: 
R. S. Boggs, Haldeen Braddy, L. W. Chappell, J. Frederick Doering, Mary Huse 
Eastman, Wayland D. Hand, Hector Lee, Robert H. Lowie, Vernon Quinn, and 
Archer Taylor. 

The journal is well indexed, number by number, as well as annually, and the 
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editors promise a quinquennial index. For this index generations of scholars will be 
grateful. This reviewer suggests a general caption ‘‘Folklore’’ in the index and other 
special ones if the material warrants, such as ‘“‘Proverbs,’’ ‘‘Riddles,”’ “‘Legends,” 
after the manner of Notes and Queries. Attractive in format and other technical 
features, AN & Q makes a valued addition to any library. I should consider my own 
humble collection infinitely poorer without it. 

WayLanp D. Hanp 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nizrrot AAorpAeiKA (FOLKLORE OF Nisyros IsLE). George N. Casavis. (210 pp. 
64 illus. $2.00. New York: D. C. Divry, 1940.) 


The Folklore of Nisyros Isle is another and a very good illustration of the great 
wealth of folklore that belongs to Greece. Nisyros, one of the smaller Aegean islands 
with a population of only a few thousand, is endowed with enough folksong and 
popular verse to fill this sizely volume—a collection which, both in quantity and 
poetic quality, would do a large nation proud. And yet Dr. Casavis is able to project 
a collection of prose folk material from the same source—so ample is the folklore of 
one minute island. 

The work, and herein lies a great pity, is in the original language—demotic Greek 
as it is spoken in Nisyros, which means the addition of archaicisms, symptomatic of 
the persistent traditions of the language, and dialect mostly keyed to Modern Greek 
in an appended “Nisyrian Vocabulary” of some twenty-odd pages. To the average 
folklorist, however, texts in Modern Greek are only a little less accessible than those 
in Sanskrit. Thus, if this excellent collection is to do the folklorist much good, it must 
be translated. And certainly the sooner, the better. 

In addition to the vocabulary just mentioned, there are nine or possibly ten parts 
to the book. The possible tenth is a running picture of Nisyros presented by occa- 
sional pictures and accounts of that island’s famous baths, its villages, monastery, 
teachers, doctors, costumes and customs—all somewhat in the spirit of an unusually 
dignified chamber of commerce. The other nine sections, however, are solid presenta- 
tions of careful, copious collecting. 

The first and longest section presents popular songs and ballads—as usual, without 
the music. The range here is very wide: from working songs and a highly amusing 
incremental ballad not too unlike ‘‘The House That Jack Built’’ to songs containing 
the very familiar motifs of the human sacrifice necessary to insure the erection of a 
bridge, the affectionate plants springing from the graves of lovers, and the death of 
one who has boasted immunity to Charon’s call. Many are love narratives, frequently 
sad, or touching little anecdotes of the death of a sailor or a shepherd. There is 
what seems to be an epic fragment about Digenis Akritas. A little of witchcraft and 
much of the supernatural spice the whole. Above all there is pure poetry—the 
poetry of naturalistic detail and artfully simple imagery. Translation is weak, but 
the following prose attempt may at least catch a shadow of this quality: A sailor is 
dying in a far country and after giving instructions about his grave he says in part, 


. ..and when my mother and my widowed sister and my cousin and my betrothed ask of me, 
say that I married abroad. I make the gravestone my mother-in-law, the black earth my wife, 
the pebbles of the shore my brothers and cousins. And when the crow grows white and becomes 
a dove, then wait for me in our own land (39-40). 


It is a great temptation to quote further—just to show the artistry and pure pleasure- 
giving that these songs possess, 
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There are so many sections, and such rich sections, that justice cannot be done in a 
short review. Dirges of the Virgin and for personal bereavement, wedding songs, 
lullabies, proverbs, wishes and curses, riddles—all are here. 

One section, however, refuses to be so slighted and that is forty pages of those 
distichs which have caught the ear of so many observers of the Greek folk, including 
Rennell Rodd. These tightly-worded single couplets are tiny poems that serve a 
multitude of purposes. They express very sugary emotions, conventional grief, bits 
of compact wisdom, real despair, sparkling compliments, satire, threats and play- 
fulness. Occasionally a glint is reminiscent of another world, as this which must 
have been originally uttered by some Nisyrian John Donne: 


Love now and I'll love you, desire now and so shall I; 
Because there’ll come a time when you'll desire—but not so I. 


In all there are two hundred ninety-nine of these bits of poetry, including twenty- 
three of somewhat different form from or about the sea, expressing the prayers and 
emotions of the sailor. 

NIZTPOT AAOIPA®PIKA is no more than it pretends to be—an excellent piece of 
collecting. Unfortunately it makes no concentrated effort to present the singers and 
reciters, their attitudes toward their folk heritage, or the effect of that heritage. Fi- 
nally, the need for translating this book should be reiterated. 

WILLIAM HuGH JANSEN 
CapeEtT P. NicHoLas NICKLES 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


ALASKA Diary 1926-1931. Ale’ Hrdlitka. Humanizing Science Series. (xv, 414 pp., 
illus., maps $5.00. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press, 1943.) 


Alaska Diary is composed of Dr. Hrdlitka’s personal journals kept on four voyages 
in Alaska: down the Yukon, across north Bering Sea, through the Strait and north to 
Pt. Barrow (1926); the Yukon River again (1929); Yukon to Kuskokwim River and 
down the latter (1930); Bristol Bay area, coast and inland waterways (1931). The 
purpose of the journeys was a reconnaissance of sites that might yield evidence of 
early occupation of Alaska. Dr. Hrdlitka excavated sites of all kinds, whenever and 
wherever possible. 

This book is difficult to assess because it is of such varying value to different 
readers. First, to the anthropologist who is not a special student of the Alaskan 
peoples or problems of the northern regions, the principal interest of the book is its 
picture of AleS Hrdlitka’s personality. The picture presented is one of enthusiasms 
(sometimes foolhardy in lack of preparation for field work), tremendous energy, 
special physical susceptibilities and weaknesses and special stamina, insight into the 
dramatic elements of the lives of all the people he encountered, and a peculiar 
naivete regarding himself and the impression he himself was making on the local 
people. It seems a spotty book, but the spottiness is that of an individual’s varying 
reactions to different events. For example, some passages are vividly descriptive, 
succinct, fast moving; others are repetitious and peevish. It is a record of intense self- 
forgetful activity and elation in excavating an old burial ground, alternating with 
equally intense self-conscious suffering at long delay and monotony (all recorded). 
For the general anthropological reader, there is almost no information on the aborig- 
inal culture, and most of the pictures are technically poor and uninformative. 

For the specialist on Alaska or for anyone who knows the area covered, reading 
this book is like a face-to-face meeting with someone who has been over the same 
ground as oneself, or more often over the same waters. It has the value of reminis- 
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cence, personal identification with the writer, or personal comparison. Although 
Dr. Hrdlitka himself eliminated specific anthropological observations from the 
journal before publication, some bits of meaningful ethnology remain in his descrip- 
tions of the living Indians and Eskimos. The account of the trips on the Kuskokwim 
River and in the Nushagak River area yield the largest amount of new material 
(scattered, 296-405), again especially interesting to the person who knows already 
the outlines of the physical and cultural relationships of southwest Alaska. 

To the lay reader, Alaska Diary should be an instructive experience. Frankly, it is 
not an entertaining or-exciting one, except occasionally in a wry way. There is no 
thrill of great discoveries; no dramatizing of the genuine dangers of such journeys; 
no hilarious entanglements such as many travelers get into—in their published 
journals. Its general theme is Mosquitos. Its uneven beat is that of the starting and 
stopping—mostly stopping—of rattle-trap launches and erratic outboard motors. 
The melody is a restless one of insomnia complicated by howling dogs and cats and 
other dissonances. Its words are a lament of disappointment, anger, and occasional 
gratifying help in the midst of frustration. Everyone who has been reading recent 
ecstatic accounts of ‘‘great things about to happen in Alaska” should read this book. 
Much of the interior of Alaska is just plain disagreeable, and Mr. Public needs to 
be reminded of that circumstance before he starts up the Alcan Highway. Alaska 
Diary will set him right, in the boggy water with which Alaska is saturated. 

It is hoped that there are journals or notes on the explorations and excavations 
made by Dr. Hrdlitka on Kodiak Island and on the Aleutian Islands, after 1931. 
Because his understanding of southwest Alaskan ethnology was increasing con- 
stantly, because he had more assistance and better conditions of work, and because 
these later researches were much more fruitful, their report should be pleasanter and 
more exciting reading. In the meantime, we have a record of intense effort in the 
solution of a difficult problem, which unfortunately gave a negative answer: no re- 
mains more than a few hundred years old were found. 

MARGARET LANTIS 


Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


SHort Grass Country. Stanley Vestal. (297 pp., index. $3.00. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1941.) 

One who knows little about the folkways of the short grass country will know 
more after he reads this book than he did before. But he will be a judicious reader 
indeed if he does not close it confirmed in some of his worst Hollywood-derived mis- 
conceptions. For Vestal, perhaps because of his pioneer plains heritage, does not 
mind pulling the greenhorn’s leg now and then. 

Near the beginning of the book he makes the none too original statement: “‘In the 
great open spaces, men had to be men.”’ 

And what men he makes them! 

They were free from the old superstitions that haunted their contemporaries, for 
when they shot up saloons, they did not hesitate to smash mirrors. They distrusted 
government. They were not joiners. All they wanted was to be left alone. This 
individualism is a result of topography, though from some of Vestal’s other books 
we learn that the mountain men had it too. 

They loved to fight, for only men who loved to fight could live on the plains in the 
early days. Talk was cheap among them. 

Where all men carry arms, nobody can dominate by words alone. If not prepared to use a 
gun, why pack it? To carry it and then refuse to draw might well be fatal. To draw it and not 
fire was certainly quite as dangerous. Therefore, since victory in any argument rested on gun- 
fire, why waste time to talk at all? 

Shoot first and talk afterward. (Italics Vestal’s) 
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Now plainsmen are less superstitious than isolated hill folk, but many a plains 
rattlesnake has been killed and turned belly up to bring rain. Other charms and spells 
have been tried, including Indian ceremonials, which to Vestal are obviously some- 
thing other than superstition. 

Many a plains county was organized prematurely, that is to say illegally before it 
had the required population, in the people’s haste to establish government. Petitions 
for county organization sometimes contained the names of saddle horses. This is 
hardly indicative of distrust of government. Nor did the plainsman hesitate to call 
on the Federal Government to protect him from the Indians or to pay for his cattle 
when Uncle Sam's wards drove them off. Sears expresses surprise at the willingness of 
the plains farmer to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in combatting the 
dust bowl. This was no surprise to a descendant of a plains family, who knows that 
the plainsman, like other men, has always been willing to undertake joint effort when 
he is convinced that his interests will be served thereby. Pioneer ranchmen or- 
ganized cattle raisers’ associations in which each man regardless of the size of his 
herd had one vote. Pioneer farmers organized land clubs to maintain their titles 
against the claims of the railroads. A cowboy union struck against five corporation- 
owned ranches in 1883. The rugged individualism often exalted as the American way 
of life was not the way of the plainsman, nor of any other pioneer. 

The short grass country produced its quota of noted gunmen, some on the side 
of the law, some on the other side. But the typical plainsman, although he carried a 
gun, did not go around shooting his fellows on sight and then talking afterward. 

Vestal does not fail to notice the dust bowl and to point out, what is often neg- 
lected, that droughts and sand storms have always been recurrent in parts of the 
high plains. But he does not give enough attention to the impact of farming on the 
culture of the region. He says: 

The rattlesnake has had his effect upon the folkways of the Short Grass. He, more than 
anyone else, made the High Plains a hard liquor country. Every pioneer kept a jug of spirits 
handy, believing it a sure cure for snakebite. 


Now, as Big Foot Wallace pointed out, Texans drank whisky even in the winter 
when the rattlesnakes were holed up. It was not the disappearance of snakes that 
made certain sections of the high plains strongholds of prohibition and fundamen- 
talism. It was the influx of midwestern farmers. 

One does not object to humor in-a book on folkways. The danger is that the inno- 
cent reader will take Vestal’s overstatements as sober truth. 

Mopy C. BOATRIGHT 


University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Ep Nicuo_s Rope A Horse. As told to Ruby Nichols Cutbirth (x and 135 pp., fron- 
tis. $2.00. Dallas, Texas: Texas Folklore Society and University Press, 1943.) 


Here is another attractive volume issued by the Texas Folklore Society and the 
University Press in Dallas, a story of the old beef trail of Texas, told in his natural 
vernacular by an old-timer. It is as authentic and indigenous as a prairie dog, clear, 
humorous, graphic, getting along without haste but without delay—a series of amus- 
ing and exiciting adventures that will take any reader back to the good old days. 

This is another of the Range Life Series published by this University Press, for 
which lovers of the Old West keep a bright look-out. Good reading—a good buy—a 


genuine Southwest. 
STANLEY VESTAL 


University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
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ERWIN, HENRY P., 723 1rsth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

ESKEW, JAMES W., Findlay, Shelby 
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University, Calif. 
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FORT WAYNE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
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GARDNER, EMELYN E., Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 
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GAYTON, ANN H., Box 880, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

GEARY, JAMES A., Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 

GEIST, OTTO WILLIAM, Box 1092, 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY LIBRARY, 
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GEORGE, MRS. HARRY M., Bedford, 
Ind. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS LIBRARY, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

GIFFORD, E. W., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

GODBOUT, ADELARD, Hotel du 
Gouvernement, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

GOGGIN, JOHN M., 2613 Nocatee 
Drive, Miami 33, Fla. 

GOLDFRANK, ESTHER S., 420 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y. 

GOODWYN INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 
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GREENLEA, ROBERT F., Ormond 
Beach, Fla. 

GRIER, MRS. THOMAS G., 1642 S. 
16th Ave., Maywood, III. 

GROSVENOR LIBRARY, Buffalo, N.Y. 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
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HAAS, MARY R., ASTP, University of 
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HACKLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Mus- 
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HAGUE, ELEANOR, 640 Hillside Ter- 
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HALLOWELL, A. IRVING, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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HAND, WAYLAND D., University of 
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HANKS, MRS. LUCIEN M., JR., 
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HARE, MRS. MEREDITH, Pigeon 
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HARING, DOUGLAS G., Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

HARPER, J. E., 2841 Paris Ave., In- 
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HARRIS, ZELLIG, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

HARTIKKA, HELEN D., 15895 Prince- 
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HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
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HASSELL, ENS. J. W., U.S.N.R., Box 
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HASSRICK, ROYAL B., ‘‘Seven Stars,” 
Woodstown, N. J. 
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Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

HAYWOOD, CHARLES, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 

HEARD, MRS. DWIGHT B., 2211 N. 
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sity, New York 27, N. Y. 
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York, N. Y. 
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HUNTINGTON COLLEGE 
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LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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LUOMALA, KATHERINE, 1460 New- 
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MAYER, CLARA W., New School for 
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McILWRAITH, T. F., University of 
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SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, San 
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SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE LI- 
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SATTERTHWAITE, LINTON, Uni- 
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SAWYER, MRS. A. G., 713 Karr Ave., 
Hoquian, Wash. 

SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE, 604 N. 3rd 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

SCOTT, DONALD, Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SEALE, L. L., Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, La. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

SEYFERT, PAUL, Thiensville, Wis. 

SHINN, GEORGE H., St. Helens, Ore. 

SHORTER COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Rome, Ga. 

SIEGEL, MORRIS, 5107 Tilden Road, 
Decatur Heights, Hyattsville, Md. 

SICSU, DONA, 408 E. Third St., 
Bloomington, Ind. 

SIMARD, ANDRE, 59 rue d’Auteuil, 
Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 300 
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SIMPSON, GEORGE, Pennsylvania 
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New York, N. Y. 
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real, P. Q., Canada 
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SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA IN- 
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STARCK, TAYLOR, 32 Bowdoin St., 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE LI- 
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WOMEN LIBRARY, Denton, Tex. 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COL- 

LEGE LIBRARY, Lubbock, Tex. 

THOMPSON, HAROLD W., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, STITH, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

TITIEV, MISCHA, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Toledo 
2, Ohio 

TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY, To- 
ronto, Canada 

TOZZER, ALFRED M., Peabody Mu- 
seum, Harvard University, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

TREAT, ASHER, 2oth Altitude Train- 
ing Unit, SAACC, San Antonio, Tex. 
TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 

TRUMBULL, MARJORIE R. S., 75 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 
TULSA PUBLIC LIBRARY, 220 S. 

Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Okla. 

UNDERHILL, RUTH M., University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

UNIVERSIDADBIBLIOTECA, Mayor 
de San Marcos, Casilla 454, Lima, Peru 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA LI- 
BRARY, University, Ala. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA LI- 
BRARY, Tucson, Ariz. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS LI- 
BRARY, Fayetteville, Ark. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO LI- 
BRARY, 3425 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LI- 
BRARY, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LI- 
BRARY, 405 Hilgard St., W. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LI- 
BRARY, Harper M-22, Chicago, IIl. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI LI- 

BRARY, Burnett Woods Park, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO LI- 
BRARY, Boulder, Col. 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER LI- 
BRARY, University Park, Denver, 
Col. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LI- 
BRARY, Gainesville, Fla. 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO LIBRARY, 
Moscow, Idaho 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARY, Urbana, III. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS LI- 
BRARY, Lawrence, Kan. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LI- 
BRARY, Lexington, Ky. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE LIBRARY, 
Orona, Me. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI LIBRARY, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LI- 
BRARY, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA LI- 
BRARY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI LI- 
BRARY, University, Miss. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI LI- 
BRARY, Columbia, Mo. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA LI- 
BRARY, Lincoln, Neb. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
LIBRARY, Albuquerque, N. M. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA LIBRARY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
LIBRARY, Grand Forks, N. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
LIBRARY, Notre Dame, Ind. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA LI- 
BRARY, Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON LI- 
BRARY, Eugene, Ore. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARY, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER LI- 
BRARY, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA LIBRARY, Columbia, S. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
LIBRARY, Vermillion, S. D. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CAL- 
IFORNIA LIBRARY, University 
Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE LI- 
BRARY, Knoxville, Tenn. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LIBRARY, 
Austin, Tex. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO LI- 
BRARY, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA LI- 

BRARY, Charlottesville, Va. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
LIBRARY, Seattle, Wash. 

UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, Logan, Utah 

UTLEY, FRANCIS LEE, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

UYEHARA, YUKUO, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

VAILLANT, GEORGE, University 
Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

VASSAR COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

VAUGHAN, BERTHA H., c/o Miss 
M. S. Goodwin, Earnley, West 
Chester, Pa. 

VINDAL, HUGO K. M., 3526 Rocky 
River Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

VOEGELIN, Erminie W., Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

WALLACE, MISS L., editor, Interna- 
tional Index to Periodicals, H. H. 
Wilson Co. 958-64 University Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

WALLIS, WILSON D., University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTON, IVAN, 320 Lakeview Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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WARDLE, H. NEWALL, University 
Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, St. Louis, Mo. 

WATERMAN, RICHARD A., 945 Sher- 
idan Road, Evanston, IIl. 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
4841 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

WEER, PAUL, 1808 N. Delaware Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WEITZNER, BELLA, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
| i 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
BRARY, Middletown, Conn. 

WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, Canyon, Tex. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Morgantown, W. Va. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION LIBRARY, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio 

WHEELWRIGHT, MARY C., Mu- 
seum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

WHITE, FRANCES, 5310 Burns St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

WHITE, LESLIE A., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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WILBUR, GEORGE B., South Denis, 
Mass. 

WILLIAMS, JEAN FRASER, 
Scenic Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif. 

WINTHROP COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

WISDOM, CHARLES, 
Branch, McGehee, Ark. 

WOOD, RAY, 3901 N. 6th St., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

WOOD, WILLIAM, 509 Grande Alle, 
Quebec, P.Q., Canada 

WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
12 Elm St., Worcester 8, Mass. 

WORTIS, S. BERNARD, 410 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 

WREEDEN, WILLIAM P., Box 84, 
Burlingame, Calif. 

WYANT, MARGARET, 1539 Berkeley 
Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Washington & Pine Sts., New Or- 
leans, La. 

YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, New 
Haven, Conn. 

YOSHIKANI, REV. EGEN L., 1727 
B Fort St., Honolulu 52, T. H. 

ZIELONKO, JANE’ IRENE, 

B Bleigh St., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 

ZIRKLE, CONWAY, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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New Members (Regular) as of July 31, 1944 
BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALL DE BELGIQUE, c/o F. W. Faxon and Co., 83 Francis 


St., Boston, Mass. 


BLOCK, FREDERICK H., 1305 Clifton St., Washington 9, D. C. 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CARDENAS, S., Recter de La Universidad, Autonoma Simon Bolivar, Cocha- 


bamba, Bolivia 


COLL, F. O., Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
DERLETH, AUGUST W., Sauk City, Wis. 
DORE, VICTOR, Hétel du Gouvernement, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 


HARTZLER, J. D., Wellman, Iowa 


HOOGASIAN, SUSIE, 709 Cotterel St., Detroit, Mich. 

LEVY, SHIRLEY, 229 S. 16th St., Allenstown, Pa. 

MAVRIS, N. G., 1028 Park Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

MENDOZA, VINCENTE, Heroes 201, Depto. 22, Mexico, D. F. 

O’KIEFFE, DEWITT, 803 Monticello St., Evanston, III. 

SHIPLEY, JOSEPH T., 29 W. 46th, New York, N. Y. 

TODESCO, BRUNA, 1299 Rodemacker St., Detroit, Mich. 

UNION, RUTH, 2420 Keyworth Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

UNIVERSITY OF LEIGE, Belgium, c/o F. W. Faxon and Co., 83 Francis St., 


Boston, Mass. 








